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“tor the first time in the history of the American labor movement 
prominent trade union, executives intend to inves 
England. Italy, Russia, Germany, Belgium, France 
announcement made public today by President L. 
2 chairman of the delegation, and Albert F. 
motive Engineers Journal, its secretary. Chair ma 
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the American labor movement, was appointed by the president 
—— to investigate labor conditions in the Hawaiian 
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By T. J. OFLAHERTY 


amn 


Jesse Smith, right bower of 

Harry M. Daugherty, committed 
suicide because a campaign fund that 
was in his care suffered serious re- 
duction owing to Smith’s dabbling in 
stocks ig one of the most sensational 
developments of the bribe trial now 
taking place in New York. It should 
not be forgotten that Daugherty was 
ihe ‘who caused the raid on the 
Communist convention in Michigan in 
1922, about the time he got the infa- 


‘mous injunction against the shopmen./| eration at its last 


While we were being exhibited in the 

streets, of St. Joseph with manacles 

on our hands Harry Daugherty and 

his flunkeys were being hailed in the 

capitalist press as national deliverers. 
+ a * 


1 end is not yet. Daugherty is 
now on trial for graft, but the del- 
egates to the Communist convention 
are not yet out of the toils. Harry 
did his work. Perhaps his masters 
no longer have any use for him. But 
he did them a good turn and in all 


probability they will not forget him. 


The officials of the shop crafts’ union 
that should be making use of Daugh- 
erty’s present dilemma to educate 
their membership on the ways of pa- 
triotism are rather silent, so much so 
that one is compelled to come to the 
conclusion that the labor leaders do 
not regret the legal obstacles placed 
in bore wey of strikes. * 
* „„ 
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the British. At any rate people re- 
fuse to get excited any longer over 
the misadventures of missionaries. 
The American people have had their 
fill of them, from Aimee McPherson 
to King Benjamin of the House of 
David. 
> es *# 
ONSIDERABLE jubilation is ex- 
pressed in police circles. over the 
possibility of “Scareface Al” Capone, 
the Cicero gangster, making peace 
with his rivals. Only last week eight 
automobiles tore down 22nd street 
and searched for Al with machine 
gun bullets. When Al was seen next 
he was studing the ruins of Miami, 
Florida, and he freely admitted that 
a few thousand of the bullets that 
peppered his Hawthorne Hotel were 
intended for him. With America well 
out of the world court and peace in 
Cicero, American pacifists should be 
Able to celebrate with an easy con- 
science. 
* 2* s 
ICTOR BERGER ig a funny fel- 
low. Indeed, it is seldom a fat 
man is otherwise, provided he has 
short legs and a long body. Victor 
nas both and, in addition, a tendency 
to say things. Being @ congressman, 
Berger has to introduce a bill occa- 
sionally, else he might be sued for 
taking money under false pretenses. 
Being a socialist, he must denounce 
the Communists unless the capitalists 


are to believe that Victor may be a 


„red.“ 
8 * 

LL those things taken together, it 

is ngt surprising that Berger 
should frank a speech delivered by 
him in congress on April 27, 1926. 
Knowing that all congressmen are 
against Communism and many of 
them against fascism, 
slammed both. It is with his argu- 
ment and not his premise that we are 
concerned. Fascism and Communism 
are twin brothers, said Berger. And 
to prove it he says: “The reason why 
Gir ruling class dislikes the red-haired 
baby so is because the Bolsheviki laid 
violent hands on the sacred rights of 
property—while the fascisti just as 
violently are protecting the ‘vested 


(Continued on page 2.) 
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Keep tHe Daily Worker 


Ne eg that asian bandits 
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ment. 


tigate labor and economic conditions in 

and other European lands, according to an 

E. Sheppard of the Order of Railway Con- 

Coyle, editor of the Brotherhood of Loco- 

n Sheppard, one of the best-known leaders of 

three years ago on a somewhat 
federal 


a delegation of the: 06 8 


Islands for the 


The purpose of the delegation, ac- 
cording to its official representatives, 
is to secure reliable first-hand infor- 
mation regarding the conditions of 


labor and labor unions across the 


Atlantic, and especially to secure ac- 
curate facts about labor's status in 


Soviet Russia, under a Communistic. 


workers’ government, and in fascist 
Italy, where regular labor unions are 
declared illegal and ruthlessly sup 
pressed by the dictator Mussolini. 


A. F. of L. and Rail Brotherhoods. 


The delegation as announced toddy 
will consist of representatives of both 
the Railroad Brotherhoods and the 
largest unions in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Although the Fed- 
convention in 
Atlantic City decided not to pay the 
expenses of an official mission to Rus- 
sia, the present delegation | in no way 
conflicts with this decision, since its 
members are going in their private 
capacity and not as an official body. 
On this voluntary basis it has been 
possible to include in the same dele- 
gation leading executives of both the 
‘A. F. of L. and the big Railroad Bro- 
therhoods, who are outside the A. F. 
of L. field. 


Five Big Unions Represented, 


In addition to the inclusion of prom- 
inent officers of the Transportation 
Brotherhoods the Brotherhood df Rail- 
way and steamship Clerks is to be 
represented on the delegation by 
Phil E. Ziegler, editor of the Brother- 
hood's official magazine and director 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
National Bank of Cincinnati. Execu- 
tives from five of the most influential 
international unions in the A. F. of L. 
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The delegation does not intend to 
rely merely On personal observation, 
but is to take along a complete staff 


of economic experts headed by Dr. 


W. Jett Lauck of Washington, D. C., 
who has repeatedly served as a con- 
sulting economist for the Railroad 
Brotherhoods and the United Mine 
Workers of America. Honorable 
Frank P. Walsh, former joint chair- 
man of the U. S. war labor board with 
Chief Justice Taft, will act as legal 


adviser to the party. 
According to today’s announcement, 
the delegation will cover not only the 


largest countries of Western Europe, 
but also Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria where it 


‘will meet the leaders of the trade 


union, labor party and co-operative 
movements, and ascertain what or- 
ganized labor in these lands is now 
achieving and planning for the future. 
Special meetin are to be arranged 
with the British Labor Party, the In- 
ternational Labor Office at Geneva, 
and the Federation of Trade Union 
Headquarters in Amsterdam, as well 
as with the accredited leaders of the 
Italian and Russian labor movements, 
The delegation intends to leave early 
next July and return during Sept. 


Suspend West Pointers. 
WEST POINT, N. Y., Sept. 27.— 
Four West Point cadets, charged with 
hazing, today were under a year’s sus- 
pension. 
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ithe continued wholesale arrests 
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Needs F ands; Marches 
to City Hall 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 4 
NEW YORK CITY, Sept. 27.—For 
the first time in twelve weeks of 
strike, leaders of 40,000 cloakmakers 
issued an appeal yesterday to inter- 
national unions affiliated with the 
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(Special to The Daily Worker) 


Police-Spy Frame-Ups Are Met hy Solid 
Front of the Passaic Textile Strikers 


PASSAIC, N. J., Sept. 27.—Implying that the bombing charges filed against 21 Passaic Arik 
ers were trame-ups and that confessions were wrung from them by third-degree methods, 
Thomas MacMahon, president of the United Textile Workers of America, attacked the city offi- 


cials and police of the textile strike area Thursday night at a meeting at Belmont Park, Garfield. 


BEATEN STRIKER 
WOULDN'T SIGN 
A ‘CONFESSION’ 


Attem pt to Terrorize 


Picket Fails 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 
PASSAIC, N. J., Sept. 27.—Fake 
confessions, extorted by terror, are 
the latest move in the plot of the 
Passaic police to frame-up woolen 
strikers on charges of “bomb plant- 
ing.“ Teddy Tomachko, 17, a atrik- 
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The Militant Miners is FIGHT 


To Save The er 


other sympathetic bodies, to aid finan- 
clally in “a finish fight in which em- 
ployers pin their whole hope on their 
ability to starve the workers into 
submission.” 

The Cloakmakers’ Union reminds 
the various labor organizations that 
it has always been among the first to 
heed the call for help from other 
unions. William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
has also been appealed to to use his 
influence in getting a speedy re- 
sponse to the call. 

The appeal reviews the present 
strike situation, declaring that the in- 
dustry is again threatened with the 
return of the sweat shop system. 
After citing the wholesale arrests of 
pickets and the use of notorious gang- 
sters by employers against strikers, 
the appeal refers to the injunction ob- 
tained against the union, “so sweep- 
ing im scope, drastic in effect and 
reckless in its provisions as to make 
it unique in the history of labor juris- 
prudence.” 

Please send checks to Mr. Joseph 
Fish, treasurer of strike, 130 East 25th 
street, New York, N. Y. 

March to City Hall. 

A march on City Hall, to protest 
of 
striking cloakmakers for picketing in 
the garment zone, will be the next 
step taken by the cloak unions to 
maintain their “rights to free assem 
| (Continued on page 2) 


DEFEAT THE ELECTRIC CHAIR! 


Tell American Labor About the Revelations in the Recent 
Hearings for a New Trial for Sacco and Vanzetti 


T ls felt that no comprehensive review has yet been published of the mass 

of néw evidence made public at the recent demand for a new trial for 

Sacco and Vanzetti, that covered five days of argument before Judge Webster 
Thayer, in the Norfolk county court house, at Dedham, Maas. N 


The DAILY WORKER will therefore publish a series of short articles 
reviewing the contents of the many affidavits presented, showing the In 
nocence of Sacco and Vanzetti and revealing the gullt of the members of the 


clause with no closed shop provision, 
coupled with she failure to organize 
the unorganiged fields, together with 
the expulsion of active members of 
the union carried on by Lewis, makes 
certain strong support for a militant 
program. 
The Brophy statement is as follows: 
2 * * 
To the Officers and Members of Local 
Unions, 
United Mine Workers of America. 
Greetings:—In accepting the nomin- 
ations giv me by various local 
unions as a didate for international 


president of the United Mine Work- 


ers of America, I am doing so for the 
following reasons: 

It is no secret that today the exist- 
ence of our union is in peril. In the 


(Continued on page 2) 


SOVIET UNION 
RAISES WAGES 
FOR MILLIONS 


Better Mitsagement Has 
Material Reward 


LONDON, Sept. 27.— Dispatches 
from the Soviet Union state that a 
special commission has recommended 
further wage increases to be given to 
the workers of many of the principal 
industries, over and above those as- 
sured in the most recent collective 
agreements. These general increases 
will run from two to five per cent ac- 
cording to the varying conditions. 

‘Millions Wall Get Wage Raise. 

The increases will be made effective 
soon to coal miners, metal workers, 
textile workers, chemical workern, 
glass workers, match workers. postal 
workers and railroad workers. Gen- 
eral wage increases for other indus- 
tries are recommended to take effect 
next year. 

In a recent instruction of the gov- 
ernment, signed also by the trads 
unions and the Communist Party, the 


Borelli gang in Providence, R. I., shielded all these years by the United | campaign for economy which has 


States government itself. 


These articles will be written by J. Louis Engdahl, editor of The DAILY 
WORKER, who attended some of the hearings In the capitalist court room 
at Dedham, Mass., during his recent tour for the Workers (Communist) 


Party thru this section of the country. 
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These articles will begin in Thursday morning’s issue. 
be brought to the attention. of large numbers of workers. 

interest must be aroused in the Sacco-Vanzetti case. Defeat the electric ohair! 
Send for bundle orders to The DAILY: 
Sea. due luuaele 
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They should 
An increasing 


VORKER, 1113 West Washington 


been going on for some time was 
pointed out as by no means signify- 
ing a lowering of the wages. 

A Result of Better Management. 


creases would be allowed by the elim- 
ination of waste and inefficiency in 
production and fighting against waste- 
ful management. 

Not only higher wages, but cheaper 
products would result and the peas- 
antry be able 40 aid in the industrial- 
ization process by increased pur- 


ö 


Ichases of industrial products. 


On the contrary, it said, wage ins | 


er, tells about It on his release after 
four days with the bullies of the Pas- 
saic force. 

First a beating and kicking about; 
then an intimidating grilling by ten 
detectives; then a confession thrust 
under his nose with a threat that if he 
did not sign it what had been done 
was nothing to what would come. 

The young striker stood firm and 
was eventually released, While they 


were moving him from one jail to an- 


other he saw another striker with 
bruised and battered features, at the 
jail in Clifton, a nearby strike town. 
Habeus corpus writs are being 
sought by lawyers for the 20 other 
strikers still held incommunicado: on 
thin charges of suspicion in connec- 
tion with the explosions in strike 
breakers’ homes. No one was injur 
ed in the explosions and they are re 
garded by the strikers as “plants.’’ 
The Civil Liberties Union, says 
Forrest Bailey, director, will not only 
fight against torture and unconstitu- 
tional imprisonment of these prison- 
ers but will take action for the resto- 
ration of picketing. The Civil Lib 
erties Union,’ he continued, “wih 
resort to injunctions, civil actions, 
free speech tests, picketing tests, and 
every other legal means within its 
power to prove to officials in the 
strike area that they cannot use 
their positions as a screen behind 
which to conduct a bitter anti-labor 


and assured them of the sup- 
port of his union. Rose Schnei- 
derman of the Women’s Trade 
Union League also spoke to the 
strikers, announcing the gift of 
$500 by the League for the 
strike relief fund. 

Gustav Deak, president of the new- 
ly-formed Local 1603, Alfred Wagen- 
knecht, chairman of the general strike 
relief committee and George Aschke- 
nudze were among the other speak- 
ers. 


Mosconstructions. 


“T regret to note that certain mis- 
constructions were placed upon my 
statement of a week or so ago, rela- 
tive to the Passaic strike,” said Mac- 
Mahon in his speech. “We do not be- 
lieve that the workers are guilty or 
have been guilty of any intent to de- 
fy constituted authority. We warned 
the workers to avoid any, act thar 
would be interpreted, and said that 
we do not approve of such acts if 
committed. 

“But bombing charges can be 
framed. This is no new thing in the 
labor history of the United States. I 
believe there are forces at work in 
Passaic today which are working to 
blacken the name of the strikers. 
Workers picketing the mills have 
been clubbed viciously by those sworn 
to uphold the law. 
has been thrown on them from the 
windows of the mills and the authort- 
ties have taken no action to arrest 
the guilty persons. 


Fake “Confessions.” 


“If a confession is secured under du. 
ress, that confession is not valid. 
The arrest of 20 men and one boy on 
charges of being, implicated » cer- 
poy bombings and their on in 

1 __ without being permitted to see 
sto my 1 
infraction of the laws of New Jersey. 

“It has been said that the United 
Textile Workers of America should 
expel those guilty of this crime. Are 
they guilty? Has the time come 
when men or women arrested are 
proved guilty before conviction? If 
the employers or police authorities or 
anyone else can convince the officers 
and members of Local 1608 that any 
members of their organization are 
guilty of such a crime, they will be 
expelled immediately. 


Pledges Support. 


“Until proved guilty, the workers 
can feel assured that every assistance 
will be given them, in order that jus- 
tice may be done. 

“I desire further to assure the work- 
ers that the action taken by the inter- 
national officers of the United Textile 
Workers concerning the Passaic 
strike has been approved by the con- 
vention of that organization held in 
New York last week, and that every 
effort will be made by the Interna- 
tional Textile Workers of America to 
secure moral and financial support to 
the end that victory may be won.” 


Brands Frame-U p. 


Alfred Wagenknecht in his speech 
said in part: 
tries to hurt somebody. These bombs 
seem to be harmless. This bomb. 
throwing has been going on since 
May. Why is it that 21 bombers are 
caught all of a sudden as the strike 
nears successful conclusion. This is 
clearly a frameup to break the 


war.“ 


Strike.“ 
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KEEP THE DAILY WORKER! 


By W. J. WHITE. 
HENEVER the class struggle 
breaks out, and it is always 

breaking out, in one form or another, 
now in Passaic, now in the anthracite 
region, or in the coal fields of West 
Virginia, then it is that the work- 
ing class of this country needs a pa- 
per. 


When these great wars of the capi 
talists and the workers take place, 
and force is needed, the master-class 
have at their command their batteries 
of publicity, newspapers and maga- 
zines. The paid servants of the mas- 
ters turn on their workers with these 
weapons, and every possible vile 
thing against them is spread broad- 
cast thruout the country. 


The masters depend upon their 
daily press. At the very least thirty 
million papers enter the homes of the 
workers of this country eVery day 
and spread their owners’ propaganda. 
In this situation one of the big 
gunk of the workers is The DAILY 


paper of ours, the DAILY WORKER, 
until it is not only read by the mem- 
bers of the Workers (Communist) 
Party but we must strive to have 
thousands of non-party workers read 
and get their news of the political 
and industrial warfare of the work- 
ers from this, our paper, The DAILY 
WORKER. 


This task of getting thousands of 
outside workers interested and con- 
stant readers of our paper rests upon 
the shoulders of the class-conscious 
workers who can and do see the ne- 
cessity for just such papers as our 
daily. 

I can picture no greater calamity 
for our party in this country than the 
death of The DAILY WORKER. With 
such a death our English speaking 
workers will be without a valuable 
source of information to bring to 
their homes the story of the strug- 
gles of the working class thruout the 
world. 

Let us keep The DAILY WORKER 
alive! 


| WORKER. We must build up this 


Let us build The DAILY WORKER! 


Several thousand strikers stood in a pouring rain and cheered him. 
Thomas J. Curtis, president of the Tunnel and Subway Construction Workers and first vice- 
president of the New Jersey State Federation of Labor, brought greetings to the textile — 


Scalding water 


A real bomb-thrower, 


a grave 
paid tor the job, Shaw said. 
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SPY BUREAU IS 
FORCED 10 PUT 
OUT RENT SIGN 


Was Involved in Frame- 
Ups in Passaic 


By ROBERT W. DUNN, Fed, Press. 

NEW YORK, Sept. 27.— The “To 
Let” sign is hanging in front of the 
suite at 1462 Broadway, formerly oo 
cupied by the Eagle Detective Agen 
cy, strike-breakers. The Eagle Agen- 
cy Was involved last July in the ef- 
forts of Jacob Nosovitsky, self-etyled 
international spy, to break the Pas- 
saic strike by framing-up 


The suit was dropped when the com- 
plainant, “Rosalind Lapnore,” failed 
to appear and when the addresses 
given to the county clerk, proved fle 
titious. 


$20,000 Job. 
At the time, the Eagle Agency, 
thru its president, Max Sherwood, 


wealthy strike-breaker, denied taking 
part in the frame-up, but et the same 
time revealed Nosovitsky's e 

tion with the Botany Mills of Pas 
sale. Nosevitsky, it was found On 
investigation of Sherwood’s story, had 
co-operated with one Shaw, another 
professional strike-breaker, in an at- 
tempt to end the strike by 
bombs and by the skillful pl 


Came Spolansky. 

Following Nosovitsky in the employ 
of the Botany Mills came Jacob Spo- 
lansky, another former department ef 
justice man and “red expert,” who 
has been working for the National 
Metal Trades Association open shop 
department. Spolansky is now report- 


ed to have returned to Chicago, leav- 


ing the spy work for the Botany peo- 
ple in the hands of the well-known 
International Auxiliary Co., otherwise 
known as the Eastern Engineering 
Co, of 17 W. 60 Street, New York 
City. The International, a labor spy 
bureau of long standing, has a num- 
ber of operatives in the Passaic and 
Paterson district, some as outside 
men in the Passaic strike, and others 
on the inside of the Paterson silk 
mills. 

The recent bomb-throwing, laid by 
the police at the door of strike lead- 
ers, may have something to do with 
the presence of International opera- 
tives whom the Passaic mill owners 
have introduced in a final effort to 
discredit the strike now under the 
leadership of the United Textile 
Workers of America. It is known that 
the International spies have been par- 
ticularly vigilant in breaking U. T. 
W. oft A. strikes and organization 
movements in the past two years. 


McNary to Try Farm 
Bill Next Session 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 27. — The 
farm bloc will make another attempt 
in the short session of congress to 
enact the McNary-Haugen price stab- 
ilization bill, Senator McNary, repub- 
lican of Oregon, said today after a 
conference at the White House. 

Because of the shortness of the ses 
sion and the press of business, Me- 
Nary declared he did not think that 
any comprehensive legislation could 
be passed. 
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F Seek Strong Basis * 


Minnesota Movement 


By J. LOUIS ENGDAHL 
(Special to The Daily Worker) 
ST. PAUL, Minn., Sept. 27.—One of 
signs of pro- 


Movement is the development of party 
loyalty on the part of the workers 
and farmers of the state. 
party is ristng above even such 
ties as Magnus Johnson and 
Hendrik Shipsted who have been and 
etill are the party’s outstanding stand- 
ard 


of loyalty from person- 
to party is best seen in the 
attitude taken toward the 
eser candidates, especially the can- 
for the state legislature who 
on the ballot as non-partisans 
party designation. 

_ Im the past it has been the habit of 
f legislative candidates to 
their farmertaber affiliation in 
hope of catching some of the 
e” middle class vote. This 
been more or less 
all that is now pretty 
thing of the past. .It is felt 


: 


if 
iff 


senators. Magnus John- 
, suffered defeat at the 
republican, Tom Schal. 
the Farmer-Labor candi- 


ryt 
Bi: 


2 
1 
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is felt that strength of the 
Party thruout the state must be bet- 
ter displayed thru the election of 
r-Labor candidates to the state 
ture and to the lower house of 
dongress. 

Here in Saint Paul, almost more 
than in Minneapolis, the organized la- 
bor movement ig solid and enthusi- 
astic in its support of the Farmer-La- 
bor campaign. Last Saturday saw a 
meeting of all the business agents of 
the St. Paul trade unions to discuss 
the campaign. This Wednesday eve 
ning, Sept. 29, at 8 p. m., a gathering 
of all Farmer-Labor forces will be 
held at tsa Labor Temple, 216 N. 
for the purpose of or- 
| ganizing and developing the campaigr 
for state, congressional and legislativ 
candidates endorsed by the Farmer 
Labor Association on the Farmer-La. 
bor ticket. A city-wide precinct organ- 
{gation will be built up for the dis- 
tribution of literature, for the con- 
duct of meetings and the raising of 
finances. Special editions of the 
Farmer-Labor Advocate will be 


‘ enlated thruout Ramsey county. 


Among the legislative candidates en- 
dorsed by the Farmer-Labor Associa- 
tion in Ramsey county (St. Paul) are 
Evans Kelley, 37th district south: 
Frank T. Starkey, 38th district north; 
John J. McDonough, 38th district 
south; Al J. Samec, 39th district (5th 
Ward); A. H. Uhl, 42nd district north. 
Other candidates will be endorsed at 
Wednesday's meeting. 

Joseph Jackson, 37th 
Nordlin, 37th district: 
ler, 39th, district, and Dr. Cannon, 41st 
trict. "All of these except Dr. Can- 


* are up for re-election. Senators 
sler and Nordlin have no opposi- 
on 
Candidates for Congress. 
The Farmer-Labor Party has con- 


gressiona] candidates in eight dis- 
tricts. The candidates and their dis- 


district: Geo. 
Charles Hans- 


* tPicts are as follows: 


. Third—A. M. Gagen, Glencoe. 


Fourth—Thomas V. Sullivan, St. 
Paul. 

Fifth— Albert G. Bastis, Minne- 
apolis. 

Sixth— Joseph B. Himsl. St. Cloud. 

Seventh—oO. J. Kvale, Benson. 


Eighth— William L. Carss, Proctor. 
Nith— Knud Wefald, Hawley. 
Tentbh— Ernest Lundeen, Richfield. 

Three of these candidates, Kvale, 
Carss and Wefald are up for re-elec- 
tion. The campaign hopes, as opti- 
mistically expressed around the Farm- 
er-Labor Party headquarters, are that 
Minnesota will send six Farmer-Labor 
congressmen to Washington. Those 
picked for victory are Sullivan, Himsl, 
Kvale, Carss, Wefald and Lundeen. 
While still in the republican party 
during the war, Lundeen represented 
the fifth district in congress. 

Efforts are“ being made to elect 
Thomas V. Sullivan from the district 
(4th, St. Paul), in which J. F. Emme. 
the Communist, received 12,000 votes 
as the Farmer-Labor candidate in 
1924. 

The state Farmer-Labor ticket is as 
foNows: 


For Governor—Magnus Johnson, 
Kimball. 
For Secretary of State—Charles 


Olson, Duluth. 

For Attorney General—Frank E. 
McAllister, St. Paul. 

For State Auditor—S. O. Tjos vold, 
St. Paul. 


For State Treasurer Thomas J. 


Meighen, Preston. 

The Farmer-Labor Party has taken 
over the semt- monthly Farmer-Labor 
Advocate and made it a weekly for 
the campaign. 
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Brophyis Open Letter 


Cites A. M. W. Needs | 


(Continued from page 1) 
last few years about two hundred 
thousand members have been lost to 


the union. Entire districts, such as 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Tennessee, Alabama and Golorado 


have been destroyed by the attacks 
of the operators, and in certain 
bituminous fields, as western and cen- 
tral Pennsylvania and parts of Ohio, 
the Union is slowly crumbling. 

The United Mine Workers Must Be 
Saved. 

Old methods of organizing, which 
have failed, must give place to new. 
Local and District strikes, which were 
successful fifteen or twenty years ago, 
when we were fighting small coal 
operators, are frequently failures to- 
day, when we are opposed by gigantic 
corporations having scores of mines 
scattered in various Districts. 

Our great losses have been in the 
last four years. 

A hundred thousand new members 


were in the Union at the end of the 
national strike of 1922. These were 
the miners in Somerset county, Pa., 
and the big coke fields and other 
regions that saved the national: fight 
by joining forces with the Union. 

Most of these newly organized men 
were striking against big companies, 


having mines in older organized dis- 
tricts as well. At the Cleveland con- 
ference some of us insisted that these 
men be protected, and that no con- 
tract be signed with any of these 
companies for any of their mines un- 
less all their mines were included. 
But this policy was rejected. These 
companies were permitted to sign up 
in other flelds while continuing to 

evict families, use gunmen and im- 
port scabs in the coke fields and 
Somerset. 

I will make this-point clear by the 
case of the Consolidation Coal Oo., 
which is typical of others. The Con- 
solidation in 1922 had approximately 
40 mines in northern West Virginia; 
others in Maryland and seven or 
sight in Somerset county, besides 
additional mines in Kentucky. The 
company agreed to sign up for West 
Virginia only, and the National Union 
accepted this proposal over the pro- 
tests of the Pennsylvania union min- 
ers. The West Virginia men went 
back to work under the policy of the 
National Union. 

In Maryland and Pennsylvania 
strikes for Union recognition con- 
tinued, but were of no use. With coal 
coming from 40 mines in West 
Virginia, the Consolidation did not 
care how long the other states struck. 
The company filled orders with West 
Virginia coal and used its West Vir- 
ginia profits to ship strikebreakers 


and gunmen into Maryland and Penn- 
Sylvania. 
Finally the Maryland and Somerset 
rikes were lost. And then Consolida- 
In broke with the Union in West 


zomerset county coal to crush the 
trike that resulted. The company is 
iow a hundred per cent scab. Ten 
‘nillion tons a year without a union 
-ontract, | 

Bethlehem Mines Corporation, Hill- 
man Coal & Coke and other big con- 
cerns were allowed to split the work- 
rs and destroy the Union in the same 
way. The Peabody Coal Co. is doing 
it now. 

The policy that lost these many 
members to the Union was a “back- 
ward step” of the most disastrous na- 
ture. The men abandoned to the open 
shop were forced to accept wage re- 
ductions. And this meant cheap scab 
coal coming into the northern mar- 
kets, which meant wholesale unem- 
ployment in the northern fields. 

I give these facts not in a spirit of 
destructive criticism, but because we 
must recognize past mistakes if we 
wish to have a constructive policy in 
the future. 

The policies we must adopt, I need 
hardly say, do not include wage reduc- 
tions. There have been enough wage 
reduitions—for the men I spoke of— 
under the old policy. Wage reductions 
offer no solution, 
further misery and degredation. 

What must we do to save 
Union? 

FIRST, ORGANIZE THE UNOR- 
GANIZED. 

This can be done. 

It can be done by active fleld work- 
ers who will give their entire energies 
to the job. 

It cannot be done by political gum- 
shoers who sit around wasting time 


the 


AIrginla and used Maryland and! 


but lead only to 


While the work ot ein iin remains 
to be done. 

And it cannot be ** by a futile 
policy of local strikes ohly. The prob- 
lem calls for national planning and 


mational action. No company must be 


allewed to operate on a union basis 
in one geld while breaking its con- 
tract in another, as the Peabody Coal 
Co. and others are doing. 

Secondly, we must work for Na- 
tionalization of the Mines and we 
must organize a Labor Party. 

NATIONALAZATION, that is püblie 
ownership with union share in man- 
agement, is the official goal of the 
United Mine Workers, and conven- 
tions have instructed that efforts be 
made to reach it. Much valuable time 
has been lost because these instruc- 
tions have not been followed, 

This larger program is of great 
importance to the Union. It will give 
hope to the rank and file who see no 
hope any longer in private ownership 
and management of the industry. 

A LABOR PARTY is necessary to 
get justice for the Union in the courts 
and legislatures. Our conventions 
have expressed sympathy with this 
aim. But our cause has been 


by the support that certain leaders 


have given to reactionary antilabor 
politicians, such as Calvin Coolidge. 
We are paying the price for that now. 

NEXT, ALEX HOWAT and others 
who are being unjustly discriminated 
against must bé restored to full privi- 
leges in the Union. 

We must get the closest co-operation 
between the anthracite and bitu- 
minous miners, as in 1922, when they 
fought together, Nothing can take the 
place of working class solidarity, And 
it must be recognized that the anthra- 
cite districts cannot maintain. wage 
standards if the Union is crushed in 
the bituminous fields. 

I believe fhat by persistently and 
courageously fighting for the above 
program the Union can be saved. The 
present administration has shown no 
way of averting the disastrous losses 
the organization is sustaining. It is 
for this reason that I have accepted 
the many requests I have received 
from local unions and individual mem- 
bers of our organization to be candi- 
date for international President. 

In doing so I am glad to say that 
William Stevenson, of Bay City, 
Michigan, and William J. Brennan, of 
Scranton, Pa., candidates, respective- 
ly, for International Vice-President 
and Secretary-Treasurer, are in full 
accord*with the above program for 
saving the Union, and when elected 
will co-operate to the fullest extent 
with me. We are conducting the 
campaign on the basis of the larger 


program rather than on personal is-/ 
sues and take this opportunity to 
place our policy before the rank and 


file of our organization. 
With very good wishes, I am, 
Fraternally yours, 
JOHN BROPHY. 
Clearfield, Pa., Sept. 24, 1926. 


New York Garment 
Workers in Appeal 
to A. F. of L. for Aid 


(Continued from page 1 


blage,” it was decided yesterday at a 
meeting of 1,500 shop chairmen. 

The shop chairmen have called up 
on the executive board of the Cloak- 
makers’ general strike committee to 
arrange the demonstration as speed- 
ily as possible and it is expected to 
take place this week. The protest 
to Mayor Walker is being made, 
union officials stated, because they 
have been unable to obtain satisfaction 
from police authorities. Arrests for 
picketing last week have been tanta. 
mount to jail sentences. Magistrate 
McAndrews, sitting in Jefferson Mar 
ket Court, has frequently meted out 
five and ten days for “congregating,” 
the union points out. 

Day’s Pay Donated. 

A prompt response to the appeal for 
funds for men and women on strike 
for twelve weeks came yesterday 
from cloakmakers who have returned 
to work in settled shops and from 
dressmakers who were not affected by 
the present tie-up. These cloak and 
dressmakers yesterday worked a full 
day and turned their day’s wages over 
to those still on strike. 


Get a copy of tne American Worker 


Correspondent. it’s only 5 cents, 


MAKE IT 


One Days Pay Today 


Clip the blank and 


attach remittance, 


THE DAILY WORKER, 


Here’s . 8 


to keep 


Keep the Daily Worker 
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By J. LOUIS ENGDAHL. 
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1 carefully planned and delib- 

erate manner in Which the plun- 
derbund in Minnesota is developing 
its effort to crush the Farmer-Labor 
Party in that state is seen in part 
in the importation of Charles M. 
Schwab, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Bethlehem Steel 


and “success” address before the 
annual meeting of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of Minneapolis. 

One thousand business men,” the 
backbone of the republican party in 
Minnesota, listened to the steel pro- 
fiteer promise that “the northwest, 
‘richly endowed with the gifts of 
god, can beoome the leading section 
of this country.” 

> * @ 

The speech was not intended so 

much for the business men who 


level, are entombed. w with practically| listened to Schwab dilate energeti- 
no hope of their ry, as the ro cally on the alleged divine blessing. 
sult of a cave-in of the G shaft Fri-| His remarks were especially con- 


day. 


The shaft was not sufficiently rein- 
forced to withstand the effect of re- 
cent rains, and the result was the 
worst mining accident in the history 


of the Gogebic range. 


cocted to dope the restless workers 
in the cities and the discontented 
farmers; the former who have seen 
their unions crushed and wellnigh 
annihilated under the open shop 
Coolidge- Mellon-Hoover regime, 


No officials are 3 the men| While the latter have suffered bank- 
trapped i nthe drift at the eighth level, | Tuptcies and mortgage foreclosures 
breathing the cho blasting pow-| under the tyranny of the food gamb- 


der and gas damp, 
alive at all. 


nates who profit from 
labors in the bowels the earth. 
The three men who were 


scoped cage driven 
at the bottom of the. shaft. 


ped. 


the men were by e 
Two Exits to 


to every drift, but 
not been used for 


squads * start 


bris thru which they dared not di 

for fear of a fresh cave-in 

would trap still more workers. 
Shaft Caving in. 


are trapped it is 550 feet. 


no communication. 


fumes and gas damp, and with 


small supply of water, the trapped 
workers are once more sacrificed to 


steel industry profits. 
The Inspired Press. 


In the face of what the miners who 
are working in G shaft say, the min- 
ing officials, who don’t know because 
they haven’t been there, issue reports 
thru the capitalist newspaper of Iron- 
wood that the entombed men are 


“perfectly safe.” 


In the next breath they admit that 
they “cannot hazard a guess as to 
how long a period will elapse before 


they are brot to the surface. a 


The bodies of the three recovered 
were taken out by going underground 
from G shaft to H shaft and then to 
the surface, but no one gan get within 


hundreds of feet of 
men. 


entombe 


cage. 
“Difficult to Explain.” 


are puled talks about. the 


wind for news from below. 


to the top. 


skin hats, still aglow. 
Nerve-Shattered Workers. 


and hair red with ore as 
next to them is red. 


talking in low tones. Hundreds an 


hundreds of lockers in the big room 
where the air is heavély laden with 


the carbide of miners’ lamps, but n 
men are here, 
ging, digging—half a mile below. 


vn 
rey 


they are stili 
They were all work- 
ers—mostly Finns, and not regarded 
as of much aecount by the steel mag- 
eir sweating 


in the 
cage when the cave-in ‘occurred were 
dug out of the dirt uside the tele- 
the ground 
Tho 
“safety dogs” which are supposed to 
keep such a thing from happening 
did not prevent it, and the men took 
the death plunge when the cable snap- 
When the bodies were finally 
recovered, miners tried to tell who 


which 


|. Workers trying. to reach the en- 
tombed men from the surface had 
only got down 250 feet by Sunday, and 
dared not go farther because jthe 
shaft was still caving in at intervals. 
From this point to Where the 43 men 


When the cave-in camé the air and 
water pipes and light and telephone 
lines were all cut off, and there is 
Their carbide 
lamps are good for only @ few hours, 
the air filled with blasting powder 


Acetylene torches were used 
to cut thru the crushed steel that 
held the bodies of the workers in the 


The mining officials say the cave-in 
is “difficult to explain’ and the news- 
paper that jumps when the strings 
“morbid 
crowd” at the shaft but, says nothing 
about the wives waiting in the biting 


Men and women nuddled in the chill 
wind all thru the night, faces haggara 
under the lights as they listened to 
the rumble of the cables and waite 
for the cage to bring rescue squads 
The watchers strained 
forward each time the cage appeared 
and the miners stepped out, their car- 
bide lamps, set atop their yellow oil- 


In the change house weve exhaust- 
ed workers, strewn on the floor, faces 
the floor 
In the shanty 
were still other workers, nerves shat- 
tered so that they could not sleep, 


They afe digging, dig- 


4 miner was asked if the mine of- 


lers, the bankers, the landlords and 
the transportation interests. This 
brand of dope is summarized for 
the benefit of its farmer-labor read- 
ers by the capitalist Minneapolis 
journal, claimed as the organ of 
the steel interests, as follows: 

Schwab said: 

“The United States continues to 
develop more rapidly than ever des- 
pite the oft’ repeated question as 
to whether the peak is not near. 

“The young man of today has 
greater opportunities for success 
than any of his ancestors ever had 
in this country. 

“The next 25 to 50 years will wit- 
ness the greatest industrial develop- 
ment this cOuntry ever has known. 

“There would be no farm problem 
if the principles that have brought 
success to industry were made to 
gern to agriculture. 


‘of 


the 26th level found the b much effort. 
way was blocked by a mass of de- 


“The happiest days are those of 
the struggle for success, not those 
coming after success. 

“The richest memories and the 
greatest wealth are the associations 
and friendships developed by the 
fight for success. 

“Confidence in oneself and one’s 
business are the basis of success. 

“The only way to make money is 
to take hold of something and de- 
velop it.” 


These are the gloatings of the 

multi-millionaire steel magnate, in 
whose mills the workers are un- 
organized and compelled to yield up 
the wealth they produce because 
Schwab has the governmental 
tyranny directed by the republican 
party at hig every beck and cal. 
Schwab wents to continue repub- 
lican rule in Minnesota, knowing if 
it is wiped out there, the independ- 
ent political action of the workers 
and farmers will spread to other 
states and to the nation. 
The workers in the iron mines of 
northern Minnesota, in the lumber 
mills of the state, in the great flour 
mills of Minneapolis, in the fac- 
tories and workshops everywhere, 
know that the “prosperity” that 
Schwab speaks of is not for them. 
Schwab lauded James J. Hill, the 
bitterly antilabor railroad baron, 
and the late Archbishop Ireland, 
Hill’s catholic ally. It was “Jim” 
Hill who first sought to bring the 
d Great Northern, Northern Pacific 
and Burlington railroads under one 
management, carrying out Schwab’s 
idea which he stated in these 
words: 

“No individual can accomplish 
much without the associations of 
others. Industrial development is 
the work of associations, big asso- 
ciations, and I am a believer in 


corporation, to make a “prosperity” | 


on monty at trom he at , feed, 


0 
: 
4 


doing thru the republican party. 


* „ ®# 


- Evidently fearing that the Minn- 
esota workers and farmera were fed 
up on this sort of buncombe, 
Schwab got sentimental in another 
part of his speech and painted this 
fireside picture: 

“Money means nothing except 
enough to keep a person in comfort 
in his old age,” he said. “On our 
estate at Loretta, Pa., I have built 
a little cottage and no one ever 
gets inside it except my wife and 
myself. There we go, from time to 
time, to play at being the poor folk 
we were 40 years ago.” 

* „ *s 


Evidently Schwab expects the 
struggling workers and farmers of 
Minnesota to sympathize with him 
in his senile old age when he is 
feturning to his second childhood 
and playing doll house once more. 


ize that the joke is on the workers 
and farmers who have failed to 
bulld their own class power, these 
many years, and protect their own 
interests and provide for their own 
‘old age as the capitalist masters 
have done. 

Schwab did not urge the 3 
turing interests of Minnesota to 


raise the wages of the workers, nor 
did he tell the food profiteers on the 


decency and comfort. Not at all. 
The business interests would have 
run him out of town if he had even 
attempted it. Instead, the steel 
magnate painted the iudicrous and 
impossible picture of success“ that 
showed all the workers and farm: 
ers in Minnesota becoming Schwabs, 
either as multi-millionaire bankers, 
landlords, industrialists or specula- 
tors, “if they worked hard enough.” 
They know that they work hard 
enough, They are just discovering 
that the trouble is they are not their 
own bosses. 
2 ¢e 

Schwab spoke for his class in 
Minnesota. He gloried in its 
achievements, and O. B. McClintock, 
president of the Manufacturers’ As- 
‘sociation, thanked him and called 
him “brother.” McClintock added, 
“The banks feel better, and when 
they feel better we (meaning the 
manufacturing interests) should 
feel better,” with the workers and 
farmers, of course, playing the role 
of Lazarus at this edpitalist feast. 


Just by way it 8 the unity 
of the republican party in Minne- 
sota, the banquet was attended by 
both the republican governor, Theo- 
dore Christianson, and the republi- 
can mayor of Minneapolis, George 
E. Leach. 

Instead of salving over the class 
struggle and covering up the 
wounds of the class war, Schwab’s 
speech should reveal to Minnesota 
labor, clearer than ever the class 
issues raised by the steel profiteer, 
whose party spent millions of dol- 
lars in his home state of Pennsyl- 
vania in the recent primaries to 
corrupt and confuse the working 
class voters of that state.. Schwah’s 
speech at Minneapolic should. help 
rather than hurt the Farmer-Labor 
Party campaign in that state. 


ficials were down helping in the res- 
cue work too. 

He looked surprised. 

“Hell,” he said bitterly. 


Officials in Fine Homes. 


The officials were at fine homes on 
“Oliver avenue.” But they would not 
answer to a ring of their doorbells. 


ed in the earth would “bother” them 
—the miners explained. 


swer knocks at his door or his door- 
bell was called on the phone. 
cerning the cave-in?’’ he was asked. 


d Boss Was Grouchy. 


a man up,’ 
o [the phone snapped angrily, 


rT ar 


This mas because if they did, the 
half-crazed wives of the men entomb- 


An official who had refused to an- 


“Can you make a statement con- 


“This is a hell of a time to’ wake 
came the curt answer, ance 


Back at the shaft the wives ache 
relatives wait and wait in the sting- 
1 wind. It is a hell of a time for | 


them to have to be awake tov, but 
they do not think of that. 


The iron ore stock piles cast their 
sombre shadows over the buildings 
housing the steam turbines with 
their never-ceasing hum; the wind 
moans in sympathy and whines in 
fear; the shafts raise gauntly into the 
sky, their arms spelling the word 


cold moon. 


from iron ore; there is the blood of 
workers mixed with it too, 


. 


TA NDAY WORKER 
Make it a weekly habit. | 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
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Minnesota labor, however, will real- - 


“tragedy” in the light of the silver, 


The red tinge that is upon every 
thing in the mining country is not all 


aif ¥ WERE 


win, Ramsay MacDonald 
George, entered the house of commons, 
for the critical coal debate. They 
found the house engaged in an argu- 
ment over “whether British soldiers 
are able to keep their beards prop- 
erly trimmed with safety razors, 
which recently have been substitut- 
ed for the long handled kind. 

The trio of party leaders all ap- 
peared extremely grave, Premier 
Baldwin immediately took charge of 
the business of the day, moving that 
the house meet at 11 o’clock tomor- 
rew morning. MacDonald objected, 


nesday, at the same time as the min- 
ers’ delegate conference. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


ae aie 
By T. J. O'Flaherty. 


(Continue from Page 1) 

of those who have vested 

n 
uttle difference. 


Tal a the jugular vein of ‘hte 
Ruffo should be slashed 

of his animosity towards Muséolinf 
is the opinion of an Italian fascist 
newspaper. Ruffo is a baritone and 
consequently makes his living by 
hurling violent sounds at a select sec- 
tion of the populace. A pretty good 
reason why the man should not be 


case we are for Ruffo. By the way, 
the baritone is a brother-in-law of 
Matteotti, which proves that all is 
not well on the banks of the Tiber. 
* * * 

HOMAS A. MITTEN, street rail- 
way magnate of Philadelphia, 
pulled-a good one on the dope-reading 
public when he stated that in his 
belief labor should run all industry. 
As a matter of fact they are running 
it now—for the other fellow. Mitten 
declared that the workers could “hu- 
manize” the capitalist system by pur- 
chasing it bit by bit. The worst we 
can say of Mitten is that his stuff is 
Ie what one would read in a right 
wing socialist paper. Needless to say, 
capitalism can only be h ized 
when it lies—historically Pa h 
beneath six feet of clay. 


“The Biggest Boob In the World.” 

“The Biggest Boob in the World,” a 
fantastical labor comedy by the Ger- 
man playwright, Karl Wittvogel, 
translated by Upton Sinclair, is an- 
nounced as the first production of the 
Workers’ Drama League, whose 
studio is at 64 South Washington 
Square, New York City. 

Plans for the coming season will be 
announced at a general membership 
meeting at the league studio, 64 So, 
Washington Square, on Wednesday 
night, at 8:15. 

Marion Gering, formerly with the 
Meierhold Theater in Moscow, Mich- 
ael Gold, editor of The New Masses, 
and Jasper Deeter will speak at the 
meeting. 


Why not a small bundle of The 
DAILY WORKER sent to you 
regularly to take to your trade 
union meeting? 


LENIN 


on Organization 


~ 


| 
| 
No worker can con- 


5 sider his reading com- 
plete without this in- 
valuable work. Add it 
to your library and 


read the speeches 
writings of our leader 
on the first and most 
necessary steps of la- 
bor. In a splendid cloth-bound 
library edition. 


$1.50 


THE. DAILY WORKER PUB. CO. 
113 W. Washington Bivd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


LENIN 


urging that the session be held Wed- . 


allowed to die of old age, but in this 


vi — 


Communists 


MEXICO CITY, Sept. 27.—The cath- 
olic church has received a terrific 
blow in the refusal of the Mexican 
‘congress by a vote of 170 to 1, to 
change the laws and the constitution 


ot the nation to conform with the 


desires of the church. 

Moreover, the church, which virtual- 
promised to abide by the decision 
the congress when the church lead- 

ers agreed to take their case before 
parliament, is now discrediting itself 
by attempts of its followers to revive 
the boycott from its state of collapse, 
following the adverge vote in con- 
gress, . 1 5 

“Boycott Collapsed. 

When the catholic leaders agreed to 
leave their case to eongress the boy- 
cott lost what little force it had, and 
upper class catholic women began ap- 
pearing at theaters and driving about 
town in their private carriages, con- 
trary ‘to thé boycott order of the 
church. As these rich women of the 
church were the principal ones sup 
porting the boycott, it has lost prac- 
tically all force. 

It is believed that the church, feel- 
ing its defeat on the boycott, accepted 
the invitation to appeal to congress 
as an excuse to back out of their fail- 
ure with some grace. Although church 
members may try to revive it, the 
leadtrs may not authorize such ac- 
tion. 

A prominent leader in congress has 
the following to-say: 

No Way Out For Hierarchy 

“The catholics have closed the 

churches without looking ahead. They 
called for a showdown, implying they 
nad behind them some means of forc- 
ing the government to concede their 
demands. 
Congress in throwing out the bill 
left the priests to explain to their fol- 
lowers whether they are going to 
leave the churches closed indefinitely 
or start an insurrection against the 
government, now the only way the 
catholic view can be promoted. The 
government has made preparations to 
meet any opposition the catholics may 
present.“ 


Greek Labor s 
The Red Herring of 
Fake Farmer Laborism 
ATHENS, Greece, (By Mail.)—The 


bourgeoisie seeing that the workers 
ot Greece are strongly in favor’ 


ie 


‘ty bourgeois party under the guise of 
@ Farmer-Labor program, and christ- 
ening it the “Farmer-Labor Party of 
“Greece,” under the leadership of Pa- 
‘Panastassiou, the head of the Re- 
publican Unionists~ But the work- 
ers are not to be fooled any more. 
Went on a Tour. 

The chief of the new Farmer-La- 
dor“ Party went on a tour for the 
election campaign on behalt of his 
party starting from the city of Saloni- 


before the masses of the workers to 
advocate the program of his party 
he was received with hisses and 
hoots. 

The police interfered and arrested 
a number of workers on the charge of 
disorderly conduct. But this did not 
stop the denunciation of the pseudo- 
socialists and the speaker had to 
leave the platform, his place being 
taken by Communist speakers amid 
‘the cheers of the assembled workers. 


“General Strikes May 
Be Outlawed by Laws 
| Sought in Australia 
SYDNEY, Australia —(By Matl)— 


“The campaign waged by the political 
mand industrial wings of the labor 


party against the referendum to be 


taken by the federal anti-labor govern- 
ment to alter the constitution is now 
in full swing and it is hoped that the 
‘vote to be taken will result in the 
defeat of the government's proposals, 
One of the constitutional alterations 
sought by the government is to enable 
the government to take action in 
Australia in the event of a general 
similar to that given to the 
‘Baldwin government in Britain under 
‘tthe Emergency Powers Act, 
This legislation provides for the 
creation of scab unions and the 


utilization of the military and navy | 


og strike-breakers, the enforcement of 
industrial conscript on, arrest of per 
sons and entry of homes without war- 
‘rants, censorship of strike man- 
‘festoes, prohibition of public meetings, 

processions and free speech, and the 
— of drag net regulations un- 
Mier which any and every working man 
can be failed, 

The All-Austraiian Trade Union 
‘Congress which met at Sydney 
‘August 7, and which was attended by 
delegates from all parts of Australia, 
tN x against the referendum 

proposals and decided to throw the 
full weight of the trade union move- 
ment into the campaign W the 
acheme, 


mation that efforts are being made by 


the British government to ship un- 
employed 


miners to Australia the 
N. S. W. labor government says that 
at the present time there is a great 
deal of in the mining 
districts, and that it will not be a 
party to any proposal to increase the 
number of unemployed in those oen- 
ters. 

The labor government is also tak- 
ing steps to limit other classes of im- 
| migration on the grounds that there 
are already a great number of work- 
ers out of employment and the ar- 
rival of immigrants at this stage can 
only have the effect of increasing the 
army of unemployed. 


NEW BASIS FOR 
MUTUAL AID N. 
RUSSIAN UNIONS 


Independent 1 Fund Will 
| Furnish Free Loans 
MOSCOW (By Mail).—The presid- 


ium ot the U. S. 8. R. Central Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions has recently de- 


mutual aid funds attached to the 
trade unions. 

The essential features of the reor- 
ganization are ag follows: 

The mutual aid funds are hence- 
forth to be independent organizations, 
acting as juridical persons upon the 
registration of their constitution with 
the respective trade union organiza- 
tions. Their work is to be conducted 
along the lines of savings banks. 

Like Individual Savings. 

The regular membership fees paid 
by the members will be regarded as 
their individual savings, which they 
will be entitled to withdraw upon sev- 
ering their connection with the funds, 
or at any other time. The total 


amount to which the members will be 


fund, but cannot be less than 70 per 
cent of the contributions made. 

Special money grants to members 
may be made only in sxoeptional 
cases (death, losses by fire, etc.). By 
décision of the membership such spe- 
cial grants may be abolished alto- 
gether. 


Give Loans Without Interest. 


operatives, 
Operate Independently. 
reorganizing 


obtaining credits from state, 
industrial or credit organizations, 
ete.). 

The funds are to operate on an in- 
dependent basis, tho the trade unions 
are still to continue to exercise gen- 
rex and organizational control over 

em. 


British Army Officer 
- Admits Far East Will 
Fight for Liberation 


‘MELBOURNE, Australiia— (Fp) — 
Speaking at Melbourne, Colonel P. 
Pottinger, a British army officer who 
has spent 20 years in India, said that 
Asia's colored millions were slowly 
awakening and some day the white 
nations would get a rude shock, 

Hitherto, he said, the white man’s 


tained by prestige. But Asia’s m- 
tions were beginning to show their 
white masters that force could be 
met by force, Today, as a result o1 
Asia’s awakening, the white man’s 
prestige in the Hast was dwindling 
next to nothing. Very soon the 
white nations would be forced to real- 
had something different 
do deal with in Asia than the slumber. 
ing millions of past generations, 


German Workers May 
Suffer from German 
Help to the French 
BERLIN, Sept, 37, — While Ger 


mans are rejoicing over the reports 
that the first detachments of French 


cided upon the reorganization of the | 
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2 Di ath to 100 i in Florida City 
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See 


Scenes at Moore Haven, Fla., after 
the bursting of the Lake Okeechobee 
dikes, for which the great hurricane. 
was responsible, 
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The Everglades city of Moore Haven, Fla, suffered far more from the floods which came with the breaking 
of the Lake Okeechobee dams than from the Florida hurricane itself. Nearly a hundred persons are belleved to 
have been drowned. Photos show Moore Haven’s main street as the waters of the flood began to subside, making 
searoh for the dead possible; and a mother e her baby rescued in a mall boat by two volunteer workers. 


IDEALS AND RUBBER 


defend the “Rights of Man.” 


i The following article has beat written especially for The DAILY WORKER by one of 
the leaders in the Filipino independence movement. 
of the divine character of the inspira on of the early advocates of American indepen- 
dence or to the statement that only in 1898 did the United States government tease to 

Nor do we make the same distinction between Wall Street 

and Uncle Sam that the writer does. But with his analysis of the role of the rubber in- 

terests and the profit-making motive behind the opposition to Filipino independence we 
are in full agreement as we are with the right of the Filipinos to defend their country 
from conquest by American imperialism or any other group of exploiters. (Editor’s Note.) 


We do not subscribe to his estimate 


By CIRILO MANAT 
(Filipino Association of Chicago) 
UT of the womb of the American 

revolution, Uncle Sam was born, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are cre- 
ated equal. Only a handful of three 
million men fought against the then 
strongest and erases of tyrants’ — 
paces gyre but d vine providence 
that “man ha Cartath mallenable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness,” and that 
“governments are instituted among 
men deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the govern 
NLY a period of a century and a 
half has elapsed since that 
glorious birthday of Uncle Sam, but 


man on earth. This greatness was at- 
tained because until about three 
decades ago, he has continued not 
only to proclaim but also to defend 
the rights of man. He was, until then, 
guided by the spirit of justice and the 
light of truth. 
LE SAM came to the Philip- 
pines in 1898, inspired as we were 
told by the highest and noblest of 
ideak In behalf of his alleged mag- 
nanimous altruism, however, he fought 
Against us and sepiHed the blood of 
free men. For three years we de- 
fended our liberty, and would have 
continued that glorious war, had he 
not, recognizing the indomitable 


he was only to prepare us for self- 
government. 

HIS promise was formally made in 

1916, but so far, Uncle Sam has not 
fulfilled his solemn covenant and 
word of honor. Commissions after 
commissions have been sent to the 
Philippines under the alleged pur- 
pose of investigating our conditions. 


today he has grown to be the greatest 


spirit of freedom in us, promised that | 


They have gone to the Philippines, 
for what? Did they go there to find 
out whether we, the Filipino people, 
have already established the stable 
government required as a condition 
precedent to the granting of our in- 
dependence? 
* a camouflage! The real 
is to survey the natural 
of the Philippines and dig 


>| the..$ * has wy? 
oid of our country’s richest 
soil. Wall. Street has been besieging 
ua for twenty-eight years, and now 
here com one Thompson, “The 
Wooden “Horse” of the mercenary 
imperialists. "Tis mighty good the 
Fall of Troy has been written for 
men to read. We are not illusion- 
ed; we will not open the gate for 
Wall Street. 
HAT Wall Street wants is to gain 
complete possession and control 
of our 1,600,000 acres of solid gold. 
What it needs is a rubber land on 
which to*fatten itself. What it seeks 
is to exploit us as a people and ag- 
grandize itself at our expense. Oh, 
this piggigh gluttony! 
E must declare to the world that 
this project and backward step 
will have to meet our united opposi- 
tion. If Uncle Sam could be persuaded 
to enter this partnership with Walk 
Street at the expense of his ideals of 
liberty and justice, which President 
Coolidge has recently euloglzed as 
“final,” then let Bacon, Hoover, Wood 
and Thompson work together if they 
please under the banner of Wall 
Street. Let this handful of corrupted 
Insensates and useless creatures force 
this war of conquest on us. We are 
no cowards or weaklings to be bull- 
dozed by their venal efforts. The 
spirit of freedom, liberty and justice 
can never be conquered, for it is the 
rock on which we can safely stand, 


let thunder and storm come. 


YOUNG RED ARMY AVIATOR IN 
RECORD THREE-DAY FLI 
COUNTRIES OF CAPIT 


I OVER 
LIST EUROPE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 27.— 
A young Red Army aviator, in a So- 
viet plane fitted with new motors 
made in Soviet factories, has com- 


‘| pleted a remarkable three-day flight 


over western Europe and return to 
Moscow, making landings at the prin- 
cipal capitals, according to copies of 
Soviet papers received by the Rus- 
sian information bureau. He covered 
4,167 miles and his flying time was 
84 hours, 26 minutes, making an aver- 
age of 121 miles an hour. The air- 
plane was a machine made for ordi- 
nary postal service, with a motor of 
450 horsepower, manufactured after 
the design of Engineer A. N. Tupolev. 
On the strength of the performance 
the Soviet’ newspapers claim a record 
unsurpassed even by specially made 
French planes. 

The young aviator, M. M. Gromoy, 
still in his twenties, hopped off from 
the Troteky airdrome, Moscow, ac- 
companied by his mechanic, Rodzevic, 
at 3:27 a. m. August 31. The first 
stop, Koenigsberg, Germany, 733 
miles, was made in 5 hours, 52 min- 


government's seen to have been a part of the 
are ane co-Germran pect that will till 
We will send sample copies of The tu increase the suffering of the 
V WORKER te your friende—|German workers, only to aid the cap 
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miles, was made in 3 hours, 17 min- 
utes, and the third leg, to Paris, 578 
miles, took 5 hours and 54 minutes. 


The itinerary of the second day, 
Paris to Rome to Vienna, called for 
the passing of the French Alps, the 


under rather difficult conditions. The 
run from Paris to Rome, 745 miles, 
was made in 5 hours, 43 minutes, and 
that from Rome to Vienna, 534 miles, 
in 4 hours and 10 minutes. 

On the third day a planned stop at 
Prague was abandoned because of a 
thick fog. Warsaw 472 miles, was 
reached in 4 hours, 10 minutes, and 


was made in 5 hours, 20 minutes. 

Moscow was reached at 6:15 p. m. 
on Sept. 3, the aviators having been 
absent 62 hours and 52 minutes. The 
populace gave Gromov and Rodze- 
vich an ovation. 

Airplane construction in the Soviet 
Union was begun less than two years 
ago. The first Soviet-made airplane 
motors were tried out in the summer 
of 1925, one ot them achieving a flight 


nutes. Amother bop to Berlin, 960, 


to Peking and Tobi- 
144 


„bor. purposes. of. get- 4 


to pinch hit in this crisis. 
Italian Apenuines and the Italian Alps, ‘with the dean. 


the home run to Moscow, 745 miles, 


HERE will be no compromise. 

This issue will never be settled 
until it is settled right. Once more 
we must rally to the defense of our 
country and the holy cause of 
human Ilberty. If we must dle in 
this war in defense of our rights 
and of our beloved country, we will 
die blessing her and wishing her 
the dawn of her redemption. H war 
comes, let it come. We would rather 
die a thousand deaths than tolerate 
with open eyes contrary to our 
conscience our souls fettered and 
our freedom trampled upon by the 
votaries of his royal majesty—the 
almighty American dollar, 


have faith in Uncle Sam and 

the American people. But if Wall 
Street should succeed in deceiving 
them and thus force them to enter 
this filthy enterprise of land-grabbing, 
and if they should conspire to murder 
our aspiration as a people to be free, 


there will be no other recourse. As 


compatriots, we will unite, 
gether must live or die. 


J, BULL ABOUT 
TO PASS, SAYS 
THE GLUM DEAN 


The Jolly Old Blighter Is 
Right We Wot 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

NEW YORK, Sept. 27. — The Brit- 
ish empire is on the toboggan and 
nobody seems to give a darn, except 
the British imperialists, according to 
Dean Inge of St. Paul's who is known 
as the “gloom dean” and is Hving up 
to his reputation, 

In fact the dean has reason to be 
gloomy, and the more people read 
what the dean thinks the more they 
hope that the dean’s predictions come 
true without losing time. 

We Agree With The Dean. 

In short the dean gees the British 
emptre passing out of the picture as 
a world power before long. Unless 
the United States comes to the rescue 
J. Bull goes to the nearest poorhouse. 
Indeed the dean has little confidence 
in the willingness of the United States 


and to- 


What Gets The Dean AH Wet. 

Among the things that make the 
gloomy dean gloomier are: The in- 
crease of class bitterness in England, 
the tendency of Canada to long for 
more freedom; South Africa’s rebel- 
liousness, the future of India and the 


awful mistake made by nature in al- 
lowing Ireland to stay on the map. 
Ireland is again sinking into barbar- 
ism, says the dean, since the Free 
State was organized. 


It's tough on the jolly old dean, but 
we have not yet seen a single blighter 
who is sorry, tho they all agree that 
the dean not talking thru his 
beaver for once. 


is 
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That worker next door to you 
may not have anything to do to 
night. Hand him this copy of the 


1 DAILY WORKER 
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We agree 


CHILEAN PARTY. 
EXPELS DEPUTY 
FOR BAD VOTING 


Disebeyed Or Order Upon 
Vote to Censure 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 
SANTIAGO, Chile, (By Mail.)—The 


Communist Party of Chile expelled | 


from the party Abraham Quevedo, 
Communist member of the chamber 
of deputies, because contrary to the 
decision of the party and the depu- 
ties of the “Asalariados” (Party of 
the Wage, Earners”) allied with the 
Communists, he voted a motion to 
censure the government. This motion 
was submitted by a deputy of the 
“Radical Party”—BEspejo Conde, hith- 
erto allied with the present conserva- 
tive-liberal government combination. 


A Reactionary Move. 


The executive committee of the 
Communist Party decided to abstain 
from voting on this motion because it 
was known that behind it was the 
Association of the Nitrate Industrial- 
ists, which wanted the overthrow of 


the present government in order to 


establish a new government entirely 
subservient to the nitrate interests 
and willing to reduce the export tax 
on nitrates. 

The export tax on nitrates is one 
of the principal sources of income 
of the government, constituting about 
50 per cent of the entire revenue. The 
nitrate interests want it reduced in 
order to be better able to compete 
against nitrates of other countries 
and against the synthetic nitrates 
manufactured in Germany. 


A Conservative Regime. 


The present government is the re- 
sult of the combination of all bour- 
geois parties who elected a conserva- 
tive as president against the candi- 
date of the “Asalariados” (“Wage 
Earners’ Party”) which was support- 
ed by the Communists and which ob- 
tained more than one-third of all 
votes cast for president. 

Tho the present government is by 
no means sympathetic to labor, the ni- 
trate government which would have 
resulted from its overthrow, would 
have had to replace the loss in taxes 
by indirect taxation and would fur- 
ther curtail the rights of the work- 
ers in the nitrate districts. 


Whole Regarded Over the Section. 


Thus the Communist Party decid- 
ed that it had to abstain from voting 
against a bourgeoisie government, the 


overthrow of which might, have re: 


sulted in the reduction of unemploy- 
ment in the nitrate districts, if the 
measures proposed by the nitrate in- 
terests stimulated the industry. On 
the other hand the proletariat of the 
whole country would have suffered 
economically and the workers in the 
nitrate districts would have been fur- 
ther oppressed in their political and 
trade union activity. 

Quevedo is now publishing and 
spreading pamphlets attacking the 
decision and the activity of the party. 


Wage Fixing by Cost 
of Living Alone Not 
Just, Unions Assert 


MPLBOURNE, Austratia - (By 
Mail) — Under the system of fixation 
of wages now in operation in Austra- 
lia, the basic wage for unskilled labor 
is fixed annually. Marginal rates for 
skill are added to the basic rate 
varying according to the degree of 
skill. As the cost of living rises or 
falls, quarterly adjustments of wages 
are made to compensate for the alter- 
ation in the living cost. 

While this system guarantees that 
the workers will not be penalized 
owing to any undue increase in the 
cost of living, it makes no allowance 
for real increases in wages due to 
increased production, productivity of 
the nation, ete. 

The leading unions are now seek- 
ing to have these matters incorpora- 
ted in the annual declarations. They 
contend that the mere fixation of 
wages according to the rise and fall 
of the cost of living gets the workers 
nowhere, but actually keeps them on 
the same basis all the time. They also 
contend that it is hardly fair for 
the workers to be so penalized, while 
the employers are making greater 
profits every year. 


New Zealand Labor 
to Amalgamate Its 
Two Union Centrals 


WELAANGTON, New Zealand— 


July, the joint executives of the New 
Zealand Alliance of Labor and the 
New Zealand Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil’s Federation met in conference at 
Wellington and discussed the que» 
tion of industrial unity by the two or- 
ganizations on a national basis. The 
basis of discussion was the agreement 
arrived at by the Open Conference 
in April, 1925. 

All delegates attending were unani- 
mous on the question that unity be- 
tween the two organizations is essen 
tial, and, more important than that, 
there was no serious difference be 
tween the two organizations. A sub- 
committee was appointed to bring 
down a final draft on the proposes 
basis of unity, and a further meeting 
of the joint executives will be held 
at an early date. 


(By 
Mail—(FP)— During the last week o. 


A F. OF l. 


CONVENTION 
ISSUE 


of 


Dr 


SATURDAY 


OCTOBER 2 


«x 1 
Wm. Z. Foster 


writes on the problems and prob 
able outcome of the convention. 
With photograph. 


— 7 
A Trade Unionist 
of Detroit describes the preson- 
vention attitude of Detroit labs. 
With photograph. 


Facts and Figures 


on the organization of the unorgan 
ized, in a splendid article by 
THURBER LEWIS. 


Photograph 


of the Executive Council ef ¢he 


A. F. of L. 
* 
Other Features: 


BIG SPENCER— 
A story by Kurt Klaeber, TMlustre 
tion by Adolph Dehn. 


THE JEWISH THEATRE 
IN MOSCOW— 
By Ruth Kennel. 


EDUCATING YOUNG 
WORKERS— 
By John Wflliamson. 


HISTORY OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH— 


By Manuel Gomez. 


Cartoons by Ellis, Jerger, Voss, 
Hay Bales and others, 


SATURDAY, OCT. 
16 
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The FIRST appearance of the 
magazine supplement as a 
separate publication 


WITH MANY NEW 
AND UNUSUAL 
FEATURES 


4 SUBSCRIPTIONS 


For 20 Weeks for 


$1.00 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


and enter the 
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$100.00 worth of prizes awarded 
for the best slogans for the 
Sunday Worker sub- 
mitted before 


NOVEMBER 1 
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1 man. 
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ATES IN STATE 
Mons THIS YEAR 


a m of stat states nominations 
de been filed by petition while In 
ire the petition campaign is stil! 
ogre: 7 place Workers (Com- 
8 candidates officially 


tt) 


ns officially filed: 


. * 
Michigan. 
nm—The following candl- 
will appear officially on the 
] in the primary elections to be 
held Tuesday, September 14: 
he rnor, William Reynolds. 


Congress, 13th District, Willlam 


WwW Mauer, 
| Gongress, ist Dist., Harry Kleb- 


| Congress, 9th District, Daniel C. 
older. 


Pennsylvania. 
 Pennsylvania—The following were 


‘ee ap candidates nominated: 


_ Governor, H. M. Wicks. 
_ Lieutenant-Governor, 
Is. 


Parthenia 


fi 1 of Internal Affairs, Max 


* 


United States Senator, E. J. Cary. 
State Legislature, first district, 
Ernest Careathers and Anna Weis- 


Second District, Mike Blaskovitz 
and Celia Paransky. 
For Congress. 
Seventh District, Margaret Yeager. 


Sionth District, Susie Kendra and 


Peter Skrtic. 

Ninth District, William P. Mikades 

Thirty Fourth District, Sam Shore. 
State Senator, William Schmidt, 


Colorado. 


Governor, William Dietrich. 

United States Senator, James A. 
Ayers. 

Secretary of State, Nelson Dewey. 

State Treasurer, Leonard Forsch- 
ler. 

Superintendent of Public instruc 
tion, Helena Dietrich. 

State Auditor, O. McSwain, 


Massachusetts. 


Governor, Lewis Marks. Lieut. 
Governor, Albert Oddie. U. 8. Sen- 
ator, John J. Ballam. Treasurer, 
Winfield A. Dwyer. Auditor, Emma 
P. Hutchins. Attorney General, Max 
Lerner. Seoretary of State, Harry J. 


Canter. 
Canton, Stark County 
State Senator, 4ist District, Cari 
Guillod. State Assemblyman, 21st 
Disrict, Peter Plehier. a 


— 


een pare AND. 
DATES SUPPORTED BY THE 
WORKERS PARTY: 


OHIO 


Allen County 
Judge of the Court of Common 
‘Pleas, Edwin Blank. Representa- 
tive to the General Assembly, Cor 
bin N. Shook. Sheriff, B. K. Mc 
Kercher. County Auditor, C. E. 
Thompkins. County Commissioner, 
Kari W. Frey. County Treasurer, 
Frank Clay. County Recorder, L. L. 
Landis. Prosecuting Attorney, Carl 
B. Blank. Clerk of the Courts, Rob- 
ert J. Kelley. 
WASHINGTON 
J. L. Freeman, candidate United 
States senate of the Farmer-Labor 


lasted 2 „* 


PETITION CAMPAIGNS IN 
PROGRESS TO PUT THESE CAN- 
DIDATES ON THE BALLOTS: 


oe - 
Illinois. 
J. Louls Engdahl, candidate for 
United States Senator from Illinois. 
8 Hammersmark, for congress- 
man from 7th congressiona! district. 
Mathiida Kalousek, congresswo- 
man for 6th congressional district. 


Elizabeth Griffin, congresswoman , 


fer ist congressiona! district. 


New York. 


Governor, Benjamin Gitlow. Lleu- 
tenant Governor, Franklin P. Brill. 
Attorney General, Arthur 8. Leeds. 
State Comptroller, Juliet Stuart 
Poyntz. 

(Manhattan) 

Assembly 6th District, Benjamin 
Lifschitz. Assembly 8th District, 
Rebecca Grecht. Assembly 17th Dis- 
trict, Julius Codkind. Assembly 18th 
District, Abraham Markoff. Con- 
gress 13th District, Charles Krum- 
bein. Congresse 14th District, Alex- 
ander Trachtenberg. Congress 20th 
District, William W. Weinstone. 
Senate 14th District, Eimer T. AI- 
son. 

(Bronx) 

Assembly 3rd Dist., Elias Marks. 
Assembly 4th Distriot, Isidore Stein- 
zer. Assembly 6th District, Charies 
Zimmerman, Assembly 7th Distriot. 
Joseph Boruchowitz, Congress 23rd 
District, Moissaye J. Olgin. 

(Brooklyn) 

Assembly 6th District, George 
‘Primoff. Assembly 14th District, 
Samuel Nesin. Assembly 23rd Dis- 
tric, Fannie Warshafsky. Congress 


— 


10 
‘STAND AT POLLS 


for Class Action 


(Special to The Dally Worker) 
SAINT PAUL, Minn., Sept. 27.— 
Before an audience in the Labor 
Temple here that included William 
Mahoney, editor of. the Minnesota 
Union Advocate, theofficial organ of 
the trade unions of the city and state, 
J. Louis Engdahl, editor of The 
DAILY WORKER, stressed the role 
of the Workers (Communist) Party 
in developing the independent politi- 
cal action of the workers and farm- 
ers. 

After analyzing the origin and pres- 
ent position of the republican aud 
democratic parties, the political. in- 
struments of the present ruling class, 
Engdahl shewed that the Workers 
Party is supporting the Farmer-Labor 
Party in Minnesota in this campaign 
as part of the struggle to win the 
workers and farmers away from the 
capitalist parties. 

Engdahl showed that the Minnesota 
Farmer-Labor Party, as the largest 
and most successful expression of 
labor’s drive for independent action 
in the political field, must inspire and 
encourage workers in all other sec- 
tions of the country. 

Engdahl declared that the workers 


and farmers of the state should cele- 


brate the desertion of such traitor 
elements as Emil Holmes, Walter J. 
Quigley and others who are trying to 
deliver votes to the democratic party 
in order to weaken the Farmer-Labor 
Party against its real opponent, the 
republican party. Engdahl assured 
his audience that no rank and file 
workers would be caught in the net 
spread by this sinister plot. 

Many officials as well as rank and 
filers in the Saint Paul labor move- 
ment were in Engdahl's audience. 
Ernest Lundeen, member of congress 
during the war and now Farmer-La- 
bor congressional candidate in the 
Tenth Minnesota district, was at the 
Minneapolis meeting. The Workers 
Party in this district, under the direc- 
tion, of. District Organizer Norman 
Tallentire is planning to exert every 
possible effort during the campaign 
| thrubut the whole state. 


Pittsburgh Party. in 
Challenge to S. P. to 
Debate Election Issue 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sept. 27.—The 
district executive committee of Dis- 
trict No. 5 issued a challenge to the 
socialist party of Pittsburgh to de- 
bate Comrade H. M. Wicks, candidate 
for governor in Pennsylvania on the 
Workers’ Party ticket on the subject, 
“Resolved, that the program and plat- 
form of the Workers’ Party offers the 
solution to the political and economic 
problems of the workers.” A reply 
from the socialist party is expected in 
the near future. The action of the 
district committee of the Workers’ 
Party came as a result of the recent 
action of the national executive com- 
mittee of the socialist party on the 
application of the united front tactic. 


The Pittsburgh branch of the social- 


ists ig represented on this national 
executive committee thru Wm. J. Van 
Essen, who himself ig taking part in 
the united front campaign in this 
city. 

Comrade Wm. Weinstone, who will 
speak at the N. 8. Carnegie Music 
Hall, Federal and Ohio streets, Pitts- 
burgh, Sept. 28, on the slush funds 
will also tell an interesting story of 
the attitude of the New York social- 
ists towards the united front’ cam- 
paigns. Every worker should attend 
this mass meeting to hear Comrade 
Welnstone. 

Comrade H. M. Wicks will start a 
tour over western Pennsylvania with 
a mass meeting in the N. S. Carnegie 
Music Hall on Tuesday, October 12, 
where he will speak, together with 
Comrade B. Gitlow of New York. 


Send us the name and address of a 
progressive worker to whom we can 
send a sample copy of The DAILY 
WORKER, 


THE AMERICAN 


COMMUNIST 
MOVEMENT 


“The Workers (Communist) 
Party—What & Stands For— 
Why Workers Should Join“ 


By C. E. RUTHENBERG 
5 cents 


Engdahl Reviews Fight | 


NEW. YORK DISTRICT HAS BIGG) 
‘MEMBERSHIP MEETING ON 


CORD 
bed 


The largest membership meeting 


large hall of the Manhattan Lyceum. 


chairman of the meeting. 


time then before reorganization, the 


Party of the New York District took place on Monday, 


listen to the report of the general secretary, Comrade * on the 
work of the district in the past few months. 
Comrade Jack Stachel, the organization secretary of the anne was the 


This membership meeting demonstrated that in the 
No. 2, in spite of the fact that there are N 


yet held by the sill ds munist) 
20, at the 


Over 1,100 party came to 


less dues-paying m 


number of comrades that are active- 
ly participating in the work has in- 
creased to a very large extent. In the 
past it was only the meetings at 
which controversial matters were dis- 
cussed by different members of the 
C. E. C. that we succeeded in getting 
about 900 party members to attend 
mombership meetings. At this meet- 
ing the only thing on the order of 
business was a report on the party 
activities and this was known to er- 
ery member. The large attendance 
signifies a growing interest on the 
part of the membership in the work 
of the party which corresponds to 
the activization of larger sections of 
the membership than heretofore. 


Comrade Weinstone gave a detail- 
ed report on the work of the party 
in the organization of the unorganiz- 
ed, the participation of the party di- 
rectly and thru its members in strike 
activity, the united front activity of 
the party, and showed that the party 
has made tremendous progress in 
making contact with large masses 
of workers both organized and unor- 
ganized. That the party has been in- 
strumental in organizing large mass- 
es of workers and bringing them into 
the fold of the American Federation 
of Labor. In almost every strike the 
party was on the job supporting and 
aiding the workers in every way pos- 
sible. 


In the united front activity the 
party has achieved tremendous re- 
sults. This has in many cases re- 
sulted in the repudiation of the in- 
structions of the S. P. by insurgent 
locals that send delegates to the con- 
ferences called by the party and the 
left wing. The party has been instru- 
mental in setting large sections of the 
workers in motion and has brot them 
nearer to Communism, thanks to the“ 
successful application of the united 


front tactic. 


Comrade Weinstone then spoke of 
the necessity of making this year’s 
election campaign a real living cam- 
paign so that the party may in this 

= 
campaign receive the support of the 
workers that have supported the 
party and the left wing in the other 
campaigns. Comrade Welnstone 
spoke of the development of the 
movement for a labor party and the 
united labor ticket and the refusal of 
the socialist party to join in a united 
labor ticket in the coming élections. 

He then pointed out that the party 
membership must do everything pos- 
sible to make the membership drive 
of the party and the keep The DAILY 
WORKBDR campaign a success. In 
the campaigns of the party militant 


the organizations of the working 
class and we must draw the best of 
these elements into the party. 

A lively discussion followed the re- 
port in which the following partici- 
pated, Bimba, Garvitt, Benjamin, Ros- 
man, Nessin, Stachel and others. 

After the discussion and the sum- 
mary by the reporter the following 
resolution wag unanimously adopted 
with four comrades abstaining from 
voting: + 


Resolution Adopted 


Membership Meeti 20. 
1. The memberst after 
listening to the repe secre- 


tary on the general 
district committee, 
endorses fhe general 


the district, and notes, 
already achieved: (1) in organizing 
the unorganized; (2) in, getting a 


foothold in the basic locat- 
fed in the district, and (9) im its cor- 
rect attitude 2 toward the A. 
F. of L. and the flexible ta 
sued in the complicated, ques 
lating to organizing the une 
2. It particularly n 
role assumed by the district 
activities, which has, brow 
Communist Party forward a. 
of masses of both 
organized workers. * 
3. It greets the suc united 
front activities of the district in the 
campaign for Sacco and Vanzetti, 
Passaic, Negroes, anti-Fascisti, etc., 
in which new groups of ers were 
brought into the 1 new 
contacts established. The member- 
ship meeting endorses. arted- 
ly the campaign to secure organiza: 
tion benefits for the party from these 
achievements in the election cam- 
paign, and in the members 
by securing new men 
party, new readers for 


a leader 
and un- 


85 i 


Young Workers’ 18 2: 
iary organizations of the art 


It calls upon all the 
throw themselves whole 
to these campaigns, to 5 0 : 
tematic and detailed attentic 
everyday tasks of the 


the masses and more responsibility 
and greater discipline the mem. 
bership to the units, sub 8, sec- 
tions, fractions, and other 


phase of party tractive 
The membership meeting endorses 
the Stand of the disttict executive 
committee presented in tl : 
greater discipline and greater 
sibility of all members beth 
mass organization to w ui h, th 
long and particularly at the 
time to the units and pa ’ 
tions under whose ¢ 
work. 
The membership mee 
the insistence of the 
stricter adherence on the : 
rades in mass organisa % 
party policies. ; 


Send us the name and address 
of a progressive worken to whom 
we can send a sample copy of The 


elements have come, to the fore int DAILY WORKER. 
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Stage Big Affair on Sun- 
day, Oct. 24 


As a part of the nation-wide cam- 
paign to maintain and build up The 
DAILY WORKER, the Chicago dis- 
trict has planned an elaborate pro- 
gram for raising money, selling cer- 
tificates and getting subscriptions for 
The DAILY WORKER, 

A city-wide committee of sixty live 
wires has been selected to take up 
this program and carry it into. effect. 
The first meeting of this committee 
will take place Tuesday, September 
27, at 8 p. m. at 19 S. Lincoln street. 

Present Play. 

A grand affair has been planned for 
Sunday, October 24, at the Douglas 
Park Auditorium. The program in- 
cludes a play to be given by the Stu- 
dio Players, entitled “The Adding Ma- 
chine,” which starts at 4 p. m. The 
Studio Players are well known in 
Chicago for their excellent little thea- 
ter, which gives its programs every 
week at 826 N. Clark street. “The . 
Adding Machine” is one of the best 


E 
things they have presented. The ad- 


mission to the play is 50 cents.“ 
Banquet. 

A banquet will be served at 7 p. m. 
and from 9 p. m. to midnight there 
will be dancing in the large hall in 
the auditorium. An extra charge will 
be made for the banquet and dance. 

Hold the date open. Not only will 
you be helping The DAILY WORKER 
by participating in this affair, but you 
will be sure of having a very enjoy- 
able and entertaining day. 


Wolfe Holds Good 
Meeting in Denver 


27.— Bertram D. 
Wolfe, director of *r. New York 
Workers’ School, spoke to an audience 
at Barnes School Auditorium on last 
Tuesday. His subject was “The Ne- 
cessity of Independent Political Ac- 
tion for the Working Class.” He 
analyzed both the. republican and dem- 
ocratic parties and showed how they 
were both run and controlled by the 
exploiters of labor. Both political 
parties receive their campaign funds 
from the big capitalists and there- 
fore congress and senate obey the 
wishes of the big money interests. 
He showed how the Workers’ Party is 


DENVER, Sept. 


the only political organization that is 


taking aggressive action in getting the 
workers and farmers into a political 
party separate and opposed to the 
two old parties and when their repre- 


| sentatives dre elected will make laws. 
im the interest of the workers and 


poor farmers. He also made an elo- 
quent plea for a large campaign fund 
‘go that the Workers’ Party will be 


able to spread the message of a work- 


ers’ and farmers’ government to all 
workers in Colorado. 

He made a strong plea to all work- 
ers awake to theepresent situation in 
the United States to join the Workers’ 
Party. At the conclusion of the lec- 
ture Wolfe met with a number of 


party members. 


WHY 1AM A COMMUNIST 


By BELLE ROBINS, 
AM a member of the Workers’ 
Pgrty because I am & member 
of the working class. Ag such, I 
phe learned, by experience, that in 
sunity there is weakness, in unity 
there is strength. A worker fighting 


| 


W. P. Election Campaign Tours 


Bertram D. Wolfe. 


“Who Owns the Government?” This 
is the subject of the campaign talks of 
Bertram D. Wolfe, director of the New 
York Workers’ School and candidate 
for congressman on the Workers 
(Communist) Party ticket, who is now 
touring the western part of the coun- 
try. Comrade Wolfe’s tour is: 

PORTLAND, Ore,—Wed., Sept. 29 
at 8 p. m., Workers Party Hail, 
227% Yamhill St. : 
ASTORIA. Ore.— Thursday, Sept. 
30, at 8 p. m., Labor Temple, 416 
Duane St. 

TACOMA, Wash. — Friday, October 
Ist, at 8 p. m., Fraternity Hall, 1117½ 
Tacoma Ave. So. 


3 at 2 (two) p. m., Yeomen Hall. 

SEATTLE, Wash., Sunday, October 
3 at 8 p. m., Labor Temple (Large 
Hall). 


SPOKANE, Wash.—Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 5 at 8 p. m. Open Forum Hall. 
Norfalk Bldg. 81644 West Riverside 
| Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Oct. 8. 
ST. PAUL, Minn.——Oct. 9. 


| 
} — 
Hl. M. Wicks. 
The New England states are the ter- 
|ritory which II. M. Wicks, well-known 
labor speaker and candidate for gov- 
ernor Pennsylvania, is covering 
in a September election campaign tour. 

Comrade Wicks, who is speaking on 
|“ What Can the: Workers Expect From 
the Elections?” will be at Holyoke, 
Mass., today and from there to other 
cities in Massachusetts according to 
this Mest: 

HOLY OKFE-—Tuesday, Sept. 28. 


01 


10th District, Bertram D. Wolfe. 
Senate 7th District, Morris Rosen. Party Organization 
0 Constitution, organizational charts, 
Connecticut. if} ete. 18 cents 
Governor, William Mackenzie. Ps th Nat! 
Lieut. Governor, Edward Mrasko. | * I ational Convention 
: esolutions, Theses, etce., f th 
Comptroiier, John Gombos. Sec'y. fl last. convention held in’ chi Hs 
of State, Jane H. Feldman, Treas. | Aus. 1926. 80 cente, 
NM. Wolfson, , 
& 4 . 
. 2 
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MT. VERNON, Wash.—Sunday, Oct. 


| Ben Gitlow 


Ben Gitlow, who is well-known to 
the workers of this country as a mili- 
tant fighter in the ranks bor, be- 
gins his big election ca tour 
under the banner of the .Workers 
Communist Party with a meeting in 
New Haven on September 29, Work- 
ers in cities all over the country 
Comrade Gitlow's tour will take him 
all the way from New Haven to Mul- 
waukee— will have the opportunity of 
hearing the 1924 vice-presidential can- 
didate of the Workers Party and its 
present gubernatorial candidate in 
New York on: “WHAT CAN THE 
ELECTIONS DO FOR THE WORK- 
ERS?” 

The complete tour tollows: 

NEW HAVEN, Conn.—Sépt. 29. 

BOSTON, Mass.—Sept. 30. 

WORCESTER, Mass. Obt. 1. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Oct, 2. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Oct. 3. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—Oct, 

DETROIT, Mich.—Oct. §. 

CHICAGO, Ul.—Oct. 6. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Oct. 10. 

TOLEDO, Ohio—Oct. 11, 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Oct. 12. 

BALTIMORE, Md.—Oct. 18. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Oct. 14. 
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singly for better wages, shorter hours, 
or better working conditions will be 
discharged and meet with failure and 
disappointment. Fighting together as 
an organization, the workers will gain 
their demands. However, the state 
power is controlled by the capitalists, 
and judges, congressmen and senators 
have shown themselves but too will- 
ing to serve the employers in their 
‘battles with their employes. There- 
ore laws are passed that will bene- 
fit the capitalist class; 
labor are declared unconstitutional; 
and injunctions and police are used to 
interfere with strikes and picketing 
and to browbeat the workers into sub- 
mission. 

HAT is Labor’s remedy? It must 

use its political power by electing 


— 


gress, in the state legislature, and on 
the bench, to make and interpret laws 
in its own interest. It must organize 
on the industrial fleld; must fight for 
world trade union unity, for amalga- 
mation of craft unions into industrial 
unions, must fight for ever shorter 
hours and higher wages; must organ- 
ize the unorganized; must strengthen 
its forces and thru both political and 
industrial means wrest the state 
power from the capitalist class; must 
form soviets and as its ultimate goal 
the United Socialist Soviet Republic 
ot the United States. 

This is the program of the Workers 
(Communist) Party and I am a mem- 
ber of it because it is the only po- 
litical party today that offers a logical 
program—an adequate solution for 
our problems, : 


Canadian Schools 
Are Militarized 


TORONTO, Canada.—The militari- 
zation of the public and high schools 
here is growing thru the cadets, an 
organization similar to the Reserve 
Officers’ Traming Corps of the United 
States. A short time ago a parade 
of 7.000 of these militarized youngsters 
took place here. The Young Commu- 
nists are carrying on systematic war- 
fare against the militarization, Agnes 


W. McPhail and omar 2 have 
dene on 2 ad let 


dl WORKER) 


laws favoring’ 


its own representatives to sit in con- 


By JAY LOVESTONE. 
Shop Paper In Ford e, 
Sets Pace. 


19,000. This is the biggest circulation 
of any of all the Communist shop 
papers now being published by the 
various shop nuclei of the Workers 
(Communist) Party. 

The Ford Worker, moreover, is not 
given away. It is not thrown away. 
The circulation of 19,000 is a real, 
bona-fide circulation. The paper is 
sold at the price of one cent per copy. 
Opportunity is given, however, for 
workers to pay more than that sum, 
in case they wish to support the paper, 
and to enable it to appear regularly. 

Best Issue Vet. 

This sixth issue of the Ford Worker 
is the best issue that has. been pub- 
lished. It contains much live material. 
A special appeal is made in this shop 
paper, to help the British miners. A 
very live little story brings out the 
fact that what is needed in the United 
States is a workers’ and farmers’ gov- 
ernment. Comment is made on the 
election campaign in Michigan, where 
Comrade W. Reynolds is the Workers 
(Communist) Party candidate for gov- 
ernor. The Workers (Communlst) 
Party is the only working class party 
in the field in this state. There are 
only three candidates—that of the 
republican party, the one of the dem- 
ocratic party, and the candidate of 
the Workers (Communist) Party. 

Turns Searchlight on Factory 

Conditions, 
The Ford Worker deals very fully 
with the conditions in the factory. It 
gives some short articles with much 
accurate information. We quote from 
this issue— 
“Ford will get his 

By lefty-out 
Since nineteen twenty-six, 

six days work in five, 
Some are in such a fix, 

they barely keep alive. 
The pay is much smaller, 
the work is much more. 
It makes a fellow wonder 
why the pay isn’t more? 
For grabbing the money 
old Hank can’t be beat 
The “Jew” would look funny 
with Ford to compete, 
Each dollar he spends, 
brings ten in return 
Not a cent would he lend 
that others could earn. 
Speed up is a slogan we hear N 
day. 
‘But why eech-0-8 
ge aes 


- 


true, 
The wages they're eartiing-are mighty 


damfew. 


fine, 
But where in the hell is that raise of 
mine?” 

A snappy cartoon with a real mess- 
age is placed on the front page, in 
order to add more lite to the paper. 
It really is a mighty good little paper 
in every way. 


in that Highland Park plant is a 
reader of the Ford Worker.. Police 
interference, Fordson thug attacks on 
the newsboys selling the paper, and 
the notorious Ford spy system have 
all failed to stop the distribution of 
the Ford Worker. Dvery issue brings 
more and more readers. The first issue 
of the paper had a circulation of 1,500. 
It is expected that between 20,000 and 
25,000 of the seventh issue of the 
Ford Worker will be printed. 

Two More Auto Factory Papers. 

Two more factory papers are now 


455 


cent. n 
Nr The 


“In Dept. 53, we have the gang sys- 
tem, which is a money saving device 
for the company. If we work on a 
piece which has to pass through 20 
operations and the job is spoiled on 
the 20th on all men who have 
worked on it up to that time lose all 
time they put in, and if the job comes 
back for repair we are not paid for 
the time used im repairing. There is 
no one satisfied with this damn gang 
system. But what are we going to-do 
about it? JOIN THE UNION AND 
WE'LL SPIKE THE GANG SYSTEM.” 
Workers News Popular in Dodge Plant 


LTHOUGH this is only the second 

issue of the paper, there is to be 
noticed a Yeal response from the work- 
ers of the ge Brothers plant, The 
editor of the paper who is one of the 
workers employed in the factory, 
writes: 


“Over twenty workers have sent us 
letters congratulating the Dodge 
Workers News and many hundreds of 
workers have read with interest the 
first issue and they are satisfied and 
that’s who we are trying to reach ann 
satisfy. 

“We hope to print 10,000 of the next 
issue and we request your help in two 
ways. SEND US ARTICLES ABOUT 
THE CONDITIONS—AND HELP TO 
FINANCE IT.” 

The threatening, doubled-up fist of 
a worker, landing on a scared, fat, 
plutocrat is the drawing appearing on 
the first page of this paper. The car- 
toon is drawn by one of the workers 
in the plant. It makes a real decora- 
tion for the front page. 

(To be continued.) 
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The men are working like BLL 4. * —— 


The raise in production for Henry 1s 


Today one out of every five workers 


” 


58500 


their lives, the job, and their 
unions to The DAILY WORKER. 
These workers are organized in 
many cities—and they issue a 
small newspaper of their own! 


SUBSCRIBE 
Only 50 Cents a Year. 


The American Worker Correspondent 
1113 W. Washington Blvd., 


Chicago, III. 
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Not to Close 


win the strike. 


babies. 


Workers! 
Sympathizers! 


The Passaic Strikers’ 
Children 
Are Appealing to You 


not to let them starve, but to help their parents 
Shoes are needed for the child- 
ren. Help the mothers who have new-born 


Send funds quickly to the 


United Council of Workingclass Housewives 


80 East 11th Street, Room 237 


the Kitchens, 


NEW YORK CITY 


workers are sending news of 
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1500 members, will soon find itself in 


| Howells and William Jennings Bryan. 
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News and Comment 

Laber Education 
Labor and Government 

Trade Union Politics 


COMPANY UNION 
FAKE CONFRONTS 
OMAHA WORKERS 


Need for Shop Papers, 
Local Campaigns 


By BERTRAM D. WOLFE. 

OMAHA, Nebr., (By Matl.)—Com- 
pany unions hog-tie the workers in- 
dustrially while “progressive” repub- 
licanism keeps them bound to the po- 
litical chariot of the party of Coo- 
lidge and Mellon in this “progres- 
sive” state of Nebraska. The Rail- 
way Clerks’ Union of Omaha, with its 


a life and death struggle with the 
company union that the U. P. is form- 
ing to combat it, while the railway 
shopmen in the Omaha shops have 
been blessed with company unionism | , 
since the defeat of their last strike. 
Armour Company Methods. 

The packing house of the Armour 

Company here publishes taffy about 


the workers going to work in autos, | 


throttles all attempts at organization 
with a “sucker’s union” and gives its 
best paid workers (the skilled butch- 
ers) $24 a week while its other “car- 
owning” workers average $17 and $18 
a week when times are “good” and 
get $1 forcibly deducted as an instal- 
ment on a share in the company. 
The Workers Party has a shop nu- 
cleus in the Armour plant and I found 
the workers here still talking of the 
special packinghowse numbers of The 
DAILY WORKER and de¢éploring the 
fact that the campaign was too short. 
Views of Bryanism. 
Nebraska is the state of Norris and 


Progressivism is strong and the rem- 
nants of populism still persist. The 
records of Norris and Howells include. 
voting against Mollon’s tax reduc- 


tion schemes for shifting the burden 


of taxation from big business to the 


rest of the nation, against the world) 


court, against the Italian debt settle- 
meat, zar rente tax. publicity, tor 


the retention of, 
etc. Moreover, ls “been a 
consistent advocate of municipal on- 


ership in Omaha and the ice plant, 
gas plant and water supply are now 
municipally owned. Consequently, the 
bulk of the workers and farmers of 
the state believe in and swear by 
Norris and Howells. | 
But disillusionment is dend 
not on the score of national politics 
but as a result of local developments. 
in the municipal ownership field. The 
ice house of the city has paid off its 
indebtedness and is now rumning at 
a profit. The heroic apostles of muni- 
cipal ownership declare that they are 
in a quandry. What shall they do 
with the profits? The Workers Party 
professes that they use them to re- 
duce the cost of ice and sell it at cost. 
“But this would ruin the private ice 
dealers,” answer the “progressives.” 
The Franchise Fiasco. 
Another fiasco of the municipal 
ownership advocates in the Republi. 
can Party was exposed in the trac- 
tion franchise question. The local 
traction company's 40-year franchise 
ewpires in 1928. The progressives, la- 
bor and the Communists united in 
demanding that the franchise be not 
renewed and a referendum to renew 
the franchise for another 40 years 
was defeated. Then the traction 
company began to bring political 
pressure to bear and it soon became 
evident that the traction interests are 
much more powerful than the ice 
companies. The progressives who 
had advanced no positive program 
are now proposing not municipal own- 
erehip but a 20-year franchise in place 
of a 40-year franchise. Some victory! 
These fiascos of progressivism on lo- 
cal issues are beginning to destroy 
the political illusions of the Omaha 
labor movement and the field 18 be- 
coming more favorable for the Com- 
munists to agitate for independent po- 
litical action on the basis of these 
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™ SOAB COAL SENT BRITA 


By GORDON CASCADEN. : 
(Special to The Daily Worker) 

BALTIMORE, Md., Sept, 27.—Baltimore’s record of infamy as a strike 
breaking port for shipment of scab coal to help smash the strike of British 
miners, is black indeed, when it is taken day by day and ship by ship. 

Yet Hampton Roads, with its twin ports of Norfolk and Newport er ns 
‘of a blacker record still. 

Long as is the list of ships carrying coal from here during the month of 

August, It ig short Indeed when comparison is made with the total leaving 

Hampton. Roads. 

The list of steamships given below is taken from official documents, just 
compiled; for use by large financial interests and civic officials bent on “sell- 
ing Baltimore” as an export center. 

One boat only in this long list flies the Stars and Stripes. It is the Moore 
& McCormick (Commercial) 8. 8. “Commercial Pathfinder.” a United States 
Shipping Board steamship turned over by the United States government to 
this private firm at a ridiculously low figure. 

A majority of the ships, it will be observed, are British . many salled 
from here for Queenstown, Ireland, “for orders to a British port.” 

Here Is the black llet of steamships leaving Baltimore for foreign ports 
during August, with date, nationality, name, destination and total number 
of tons of scab coal as cargo of each of them: 


DATE NATIONALITY NAME DESTINATION CARGO 
Au Tons 
Een © 8. Hounslow — Alexandrie, Egypt 4,951 
2—British 3. S. Emilynian Queenstown, for orders 

to British port 7,516 
3—British 8. 8. Hemsloch Queenstown 6,819 
3—British 8. S. Wynburn Queenstown 4,598 

bd we S. 8. Everiida - Buenos — nay Argentina 1 
3—British 8. 8. Nr Queensctow 5,405 
3—Briticn 8. Lg Lamington Belfast, ireland 5,535 
pei 8. Walentin 98 „ Queenstow 6,741 
4 an . Konsul Carl Pieser Birkenhend, England 
4 tieh 8. 8. Lady Brenda Mumblers Road, for 

orders to Welsh port 4,135 
iteih S. S. Liverpool Queen 7,940 
5—British 8. 8. n Alexandria, Egypt 6,173 
&—British 8. 8. Queenstown .. 7,524 
5&—Greek 8. yi Ithaki Queenstown 325 
5—British 8. S. North Anglia. Ibieuy, — ane cS , 1698 
S—British 8. 8. Cape Cross. Queenstow 077 
ae S. 8. — Mt ueen 9,721 
t 1 Embirlcos... Dublin, treland .. 4,616 
@—Briticn 8. 8. 2 Queenstown — 4,431 
6—italian 8. 8. Color Leghorn, Italy 6, 
nish 8. 8. Margarl Cork, Ireland 8.008 
7—British 8. 8. Inkum | — Queenstown .. 7,312 
—Norwegian 8. 8. Hassel Queénstown 5,664 
7—Italian — 8. San T o * Queenstown . 7,427 
—Norwegian.&, 8, Biueland ................. Queenstown 5,315 
British” 4 S. Blalrmore Queenstown 4.875 
—dritien 8. 8. Kesex Baren Queenstown 6,875 
—British 8. 8. N Queenstown 7,757 
dutch 8. 8. Mirach Queenstown — 5, 
ritish 8 2 Davenport, England 8.241 
tallan 8. 8. Nasco Savona, italy 7,804 
10—Dutch 8. 2 "Callisto 3 La Plata, Argentina 5,257 
10—~German 8. 8. Kirsten Miles ............ ~ Mersey River, England 8.437 
10—British 8. 8. R Queenstown 6,410 
10—italian 8. 8. 42 ania Savona, Italy 6,616 
11—British 8. 8. 7 dublin, ireland 5.477 
1i—British S. S. King Bleddyn ........... Queenstown « 9,536 
11—British 24 Ingleby .... . Queenstown 5,425 
11—British 8. 8. Wentworth Queenstown 4 7,426 
11—Dutch 8. $. Ootmareun Queenstown 5,650 
12—Briti 8. ead Alexandria, Egypt 4,819 
12—Itallan 8. alfiorita Palermo, Italy 8 
1 8. Gretza Mend! ............. Queenstown 5,67 
* 8. S. Modlee . QueenstoẽC W — Oy ZOT 
| 8. 4 Norman Monarch ...... Queenstoo n . 
n 8. 8. Hermada Queenstown 6,537 
3—British 8. 8. Anglo K n 2 . Queenstown 9,477 
> ee 8. S. Ma 7 range. Queenstown 7,134 
AE te yr 8. 8. sier Alexandria, Egypt 5,866 

3 1— 87 8. is TOK House Queenstown 7,261 
14—Bri tion 1. 8. IKala Queenstown 6,256 
14—British. 8. Tritonia Queenstown 7,515 
14—British 8. 8. * Dublin, Ireland 5,401 
. e & * ' 4 15 8 „ aren Italy 5,230 
8 wed s. ohn 1 wa slo, Norway 3,080 
16—British 8. 8. Pigqepoo! : Cork, Ireland 4.345 
17—British 8. 8. Baron Fairile .......... — Queenstown 9,115 
17—Spanish 8. 8. Astor Mendi. . Queenstown 6,811 
17—British 8. 8. Andreas Queenstown 8.917 
17—British 8. S. Otterpool Quneenstown z 7,981 
17—Brit 8. 8. Zapala Bahai Blanca, r — ů — ES 
18—Italian 8. 8. Valperga Genoa, italy 6,894 
18—British 8. 8. Glenfinias Belfast. ireland 4,678 

British S. S. Bradavon Queenstown 7,280 
ritish S. 8. 1 Dublin, Ireland . 6,521 
1 ritish 8. 8. Queenstown * 8,338 
! tish 8. 8. Fishpool Queenstown A ' 7424 
18—Spanish S. 8. Aritz Mendi ............... Queenstown 7,080 
Beitſen S. 8. Cogandale Queenstown 8.412 
Srit sh „ 8. Mortlake Alexandria, Egypt 4,249 
1 Sritisn 8. 8. Chelsea Buneos Aires, Argentlan 6,518 
1 Sritish 8. 8. Queenstown 8,048 
20-—Panam@inan 8. 8. Creneo Queenstown 5,477 
20—Britsh 8. 8. Marrhill ... Queenstown 7,280 
20-—-Itallan 8. 8. Ansalde Secundo ...... Genoa, Italy 6,742 
21—Ju 9 S. 8. Daksa ................. Genoa, Italy 6,487 
21—British 8. Derwindmoor .cconees Martinique, French West Indies ... 9,214 
21—British 8. 4 Issifoglu Queenstown 8,061 
1—Italian 8. 8. 22 Savona, italy 6,982 
21—Norwegian 8. onga Belfast, Ireland 4,266 
23—British 8. 8. „ A Quneenstown 5,937 
23—Italian S. Arcadia Venice, Italy 4,632 
PA see sg 8. 8. — Mendi.......... Queenstown 7,019 
tallan 8. 8. Ettore, Leghorn, aly 6,600 
8 8. 8. lIsabo Queenstow 8,243 
24—British 8. 8. Weodburn Alexandria, Egypt 5,679 
24—British 8. 8. Kingswood Queenestown 6,089 
24—Danish S. 8. Brosund Oslo, Nnorway 4,538 
24—British 8. S. Modesta Ibicuy, Avearkina 4,779 
panish 8. 8. Arnida Mend .......... Queenstown 4,882 
25— Italian 8. 8. Ada O 43 Italy 6,426 
25—British 8. 8. Admiral 7 „ Port Said, Egypt 4,429 
25—British 8. 8. Liner aueenstown 6,739 
25—ritien 8. 8. — Ibucy, Argentina 5,094 
25—Italian 8. 8. Uguagllanzaeaa Savona, ſtaly 6,366 
26—British S. $. Medmenhamm ................. Dublin, treland 5,415 
26—British 8. 8. Liberian Prince Queenstown 7,763 
26—British 8. 8. Lady Astley Swansea, Wales 4,911 
6—Dutch 8. 8. Leersum Queenstown 5,203 
C—British S. 8. Anglo Peruvian ......... Queenstown 8,832 
italian 8. 8. Nirv Queenstown 6,425 
27—British 8. 8. 3 Queenstown 7,608 
27—British 8. 8. Euphorbia Belfast, ireland 8.011 
27—British 8. 8. Corinthic Queenstown 8,040 
27—Dutch 8. 8. Sirrah Birkenhead, England 5,703 
27—Norweglan 8. 8. Sydfoſd cecccccseeeun Havana, Cuba 3,509 
27—British 8. 8 . r aheedh 7,764 
28— Grwegian 8. S. Norefjord 0... Oslo, Norway 4,601 
28—British » Seapool Queenstown 6,891 
28—BritisA s. 8. Manchester Commerce., Queenstown .. 6,508 
28—Amervican 8. 8. Comercial Path- 
finder . Queenstown 6,508 
26—Italian 8. 8. San ee 3 Venice, Italy 7,163 
— ritish ＋ 8. Epso Alexandria, Egypt 6,217 
fler 8. 8. 1 Queengtown 6,250 
26—87 h * . Pengreep Queenstown 7,333 
3i—Greek 8. 8. Theodoros Queenstown 7,821 
3i—Japanese 8. 8. Washington Maru... Queenstown 7,379 


issues. 


Slovak or Czech worker? 


2 


WHO IS YOUR NEIGHBOR AT HOME, _ 


at work, in the mine, in the shop, on the farm, or anywhere? 
Have him, or her, subscribe to the only 
Czechoslavak working class daily paper in the U. 8. i 


THE DAILY ROVNOST LUDU 


1510 W. 18th St., Chloage, III. 
Subscription rates: By mail, $6.00 a year, for Chicago $8.00 a year. 


| PAINTERS’ LOGAL VOTES 
$1,700 ASSESSMENT T0 
~ AID BRITISH STRIKERS 


At the last meeting of Local 147 
of the Painters’ Union of Chicago, 


Is he a 


KEEP THIS DATE OPEN! 
SATURDAY EVE., JANUARY 29, 1927 


Concert and Ball 


. at we 
New Harlem Casino, 116th St. and Lenox Ave. 


Arranged by the International Workers’ Aid, New York Citys. 


the appeal for aid to the striking 
minera of Great Britain was brought 
up, and the local voted to assess 
each member $1 for relief to their 
British brothers. As Local 147 has 
1,700 members, this brings in $1,700 
to add to the other funde going 
from Chicago. 
The union also voted financial 
support to the Chicago Federation 
of labor’s radio station, and voted 
$200 to the Wage Earners’ League. 


Why not a small bundle of The 
ALY WORKER eent to you regular- 
“take to o Your trade union meeting? 


„ : 


* 
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Declares = on Anti- 
Union | Injuncti 


NEW YORK, Sept. 27. — At a mon- 
ster mass meeting in Webster Hall, 

final preparations were launched for 
a general strike of paper box workers 
for the 44-hour Week and a minimum 
scale of wages, thruout the five 
boroughs of w York. It was an- 
nounced that the response of the open 
shop workers to the union’s organiza- 
tion drive has hexpectedly good, 
the chief obstacle’ being a sweeping in- 
junction against the union handed out 
Sept. 2nd by J James A. Dunne, 
justice of the supreme court of New 
York state. 


Dirty mlunetion. 

The action of 1 — Dunne in issu- 
ing this inju which aims to stop 
organization by enjoining the 
union from 1 to persuade“ 


7.42 the unorganized workers of the Spe- 


clalty Paper Co., 41-63 Porter 
Ave., Brooklyn, to join the union, was 
denounced in terms. 

The workers ‘unanimously and en- 
thusiastically * their determi- 


Capitalist 2 
Give Union Costly 
Victory in Boston 


BOSTON, Mass In order to keep 
alive the prom for fairness and 


impertiality | capitalist courts, 
Judge Hamme the equity session 
ee Su art of e 
petition of of Upholsterers’ 
International 1 of North 1 
enjoining Payel uk, doing busi- 
ness at 166 street as the Kay 
Parlor Up company, from 


hiring or employing other than mem- 
bers in good standing in Local 37 
when available. The decree also en- 
joins the defendant from dividing the 
work otherwise than equally among 
journeymen and apprentices, from 
holding back any wages of the work- 
men for any cause and from settling 
any controversy, otherwise than by 
referring it to arbitration. The de- 
cree was entered following a report of 
Benjamin A. Levy as master, in which 
Roewer & B k and Leo Meltzer 
represented the umion as counsel and 
Samuel T. Lakson r the 
defendant. 

| This decision is of ee im- 
portance because it will delude num- 
bers of workers into believing that 
they can rely upon the capitalist 
courts for justice. Meanwhile the cap- 
italist class will point to this decision 
and on the basis of it establish num- 
erous other decisiong in favor of the 
employers. Every intelligent worker 
will see thru this strategy of the ex- 
ploiters. 


Union Men Strike on 
Company Hiring Non- 
Union Men in West Va. 


STEWARTSVILLE, O., Sept. 27.—A 
splendid instance of union solidarity 
has been shown by the miners of this 
place working for the Valley Camp 
Coal Co. A short time ago the com- 
pany, which also owns mines in Elm 
Grove, W. Va. , had a dispute with the 
men in the Ohio, mine owing to its 
paying them by instead of cash. 

The West Virginia mines, according 
to report, were among the last to 
work under the union scale in that 
state, and finally, turned to the em- 
ployment of non-union nien. There- 
upon the miners at Stewartsville re- 
fused to go back to work unless the 
West Virginia mines were also re- 
turned to union control. It has not 
been stated when the mine in Stew- 
artsville will be re-opened. 


| WCFL Radio Program 


Chicago Federation of Labor radio 
broadcasting station WCFL is on the 
air with regular programs. It is 


| broadcasting on a 491.5 wave length 


from the Municipal Pier. 
TONIGHT. 

6:00 p. m.—Chicago Federation of Labor 
talke and bulletins; Miss Miriam Moll, 
of the tndustrial on n “Ac. 
cidents to 90—F able 

6:15 to 6:30—Fab MUady—-Storles for 
onan, 

he ae, String Trio; 
Vella * N Little Joe Warner, 


LY WORKER | 


nation to ignore this pernicious in- 
junction as a of their funda- 
mental righ = on the organ- 
ization work, o to jail if neces- 
sary, to enforeé those rights. Presi- 
dent Al G presided and the 
principal s | were Arturo Gio- 
vannitti and ger Fred Calola. 


Harold 8 je White, Harry for that post after a stipulated period 
Dream Daddy Davis. of service would be $3,960 instead of 
Alamo Cafe Dan Orchestra. 

11:00--Alam se ange 15550 ö 


MORGAN FIGHTS. 
HENRY FORD FOR 
AUTO SUPREMACY 


Sales af Fever Are De- 
clining Seriously 


DETROIT, Mich., Sept. 27.—One of | 
the greatest battles ever fought out 
on the industrial field in the United 
States is raging between two giant 
automobile octopuses. They are the 
Ford company and General Motors, 
backed by the House of Morgan. 9 
It should not be forgotten in con- 
nection with this dramatic conflict 
that a few years ago when Ford was 
squeezed for lack of funds he ap- 
proached Wall Street for aid and was 
rebuffed. He went to his dealers and 
within a few days he had the required 
sum and was never caught short 
since. But he is up against a real 
battle now. 
Ford is Losing. 

Sales figures for the past two years 
show that Ford is not gaining. . Fig- 
ures also show that the companies 
in the General Motors amalgamation 
have increased their sales tremen- 
dously in the same time. 

In the first half of 1925 Ford sales 
were 828,000. The first half of 1926 
saw only 714,000 flivvers sold. A loss 
of over 100,000. In the first half of 
1925, 418,000 General Motor machines 
—Chrevolet, Dodges and Essex—were 
sold. In the first half of 1926, the 
number of those cars sold was 589,000. 

Company Reorganized. 

The Ford Motor company was in- 
corporated in 1903 and the original 
capital subscribed ‘was $100,000. In 
1919, the company was reorganized un- 
der the laws of Delaware at a capi- 
talization of $100,000,000. 

Ford owns the company and directs 
its policies. There are rumors float- 
ing around here that Ford and his 
son Ddsel are at loggerheads over pol- 
icy. It is said that the son wants a 
car with gear shifts similar to all 
other makes except Ford. Henry fa- 
vors the present gear shift. 

Ford’s profits in 1925 are estimated 
at $94,560,397. While those of Gen- 
e Motors went well over 3100, 000, 

0. 


Failed to Organize Workers. 

The enormous profits made by Ford 
thru the enslavement of thousands of 
workers was in large degree due to 
the failure of the American Federaiton 
of Labor to organize the Ford em- 
ployes. The reactionary leaders rep- 
resented the task as impossible, Only 
now, thru the activity of the Work- 
ers (Communist) Party is there a real 
start being made to instill the mes- 
sage of unionism into the minds of the 
| Ford workers. ‘Thousands of shop 

bulletins are being sold each week de- 
spite the persecution of police and 
private thugs of the Ford company. 


CLEVELAND LABOR 
BODY 70 ENDORSE 
N O- CANDIDATES 


Previously Supported 
‘Friends of Labor’ Plan 


CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 27.—At the 
last meeting of the Cleveland Federa- 
tion of Labor the legislative commit- 
tee introduced a recommendation that 
there be no endorsement of political 
candidates. 

This is truly a remarkable recom- 
mendation, when one considers that 
the Cleveland Federation of Labor 
nominated its trade union candidates 
on the two major parties and now does 
not see fit to endorse them—if they 
were successful in the primaries. 

The federation decided that “locals 
may use their own discretion about 
admitting political speakers during 
the campaign, as no credentials will 
be given out.” 

The Ohio Federation of Labor de- 
cided at its conference in January at 
Columbus to put up trade union and 
other candidates sympathetic to or- 
ganized labor on the major party tick- 
ets. But evidently this policy does not 


wide-awake man might 
recognized. 

The employers are conducting a mil- 
itant open-shop campaign in this state, 
and as labor—particularly organized 
labor—is not showing proper militancy 
the open-shoppers evidently consider 
this the proper time to smash the 
trade union movement. 


long have 


Committee on Teachers’ 
Salaries in New York 
Urge Large Pay Boost 


NEW YORK—(FP)—tThirteen mil- 
lion dollars a year more for New York 
teachers is urged by the Committee 
on Teachers’ Salaries, headed by 
Robert E. Simon. The proposed in- 
creases are based on the recent 
survey of teachers’ salaries made by a 
committee under Professor J. P. Mc- 
Gaughy, head of the Department of 
Elementary Education of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. The 
new minimums proposed would, for 
example, raise the lowest junior high 
school teachers’ pay from $1,900 to 
$1,980 a year and the maximum salary 


work—which is something that any | 


/ 


The nights were growing cold in Bunny’s cantonement, and 
from Europe the thrilling news continued to pour in, and spread 
across the front pages of the newspapers, six or eight editions 
every day. The allied advance was turning into a march, that 
long talked of march to Berlin! A march also to Vienna and to 
Sofia and to Constantinople—for everywhere the central powers 
were weakening, collapsing, surrendering. President Wilson is- 
sued his “fourteen points,” on the basis of which the Germans 
were invited to quit. There were rumors of negotiations—the 
German leaders were suggesting a truce! There were two or 
three days of suspense, and then the answer, there would be no 
truce, only a surrender; the march to Berlin was on! 


And then one day an amazing report; the enemy had capitu- 
lated, the surrender had been signed! As a matter of fact, it was 
a false alarm, due to the American custom of keeping one jump 
ahead of events. Each paper wants to beat the others, so they 
get everything ready in advance—speeches that have not yet been 
delivered, ceremonies that have not yet taken place. Some nerv- 
ous reporter let his finger slip on the trigger, and the message 
came that set all America wild. Such a spectacle had never been 
witnessed since the world began; every noisemaking instrument 
conceivable was turned loose, and men, women and children 
turned out on the streets, and danced and sang and yelled until 
they were exhausted; pistols were shot off, and autos went flying 
by with tin-cans bouncing behind; newsboys and stock-brokers 
wept on one another’s shoulders, and elderly unapproachable 
bank-presidents danced the can-can with typists and telephone 
girls. A day or two later, when the real news came, they turned 
out to do it all over again, but never could recapture their first 
fine careless rapture. 


After that, of course, the fun had gone out of military train- 
ing; all the young officers-to-be wanted to get back home, to go 
to college or take up their jobs, and all who had any influence 
quickly got furloughs that were understood to be elastic. Such 
a favor came to Bunny, out of the blue void where Dad weilded his 
mysterious power, and he went home to watch the movements 
of “Ross Consolidated,“ which had been launched at an opening 
price of $108 per share for the “class B stock,” and completely 
sold out in two days, and was now quoted in the market at 
14734. They had made the stock of “no par value’’—another 
new device which Vernon Roscoe’s fancy lawyers had recom- 
mended; there were certain taxes both state and federal which 
could be dodged by this method, and moreover there would never 
be need to issue “stock dividends” to conceal the amount of the 
profit. Mr. Roscoe was certainly a wizard when it came to 


finances, jist about the smartest feller Dad had met m the oil 


game. 


It was a tremendous load taken off Dad’s shoulders, for now 
the enormous Roscoe machine would market the oil and collect 


the money. Dad's job was new developments — the part of the 
game he really liked. He was a member of the board of directors 


of the new concern, and also a vice-president, at a salary of a 
hundred thousand a year, with charge of exploring and drilling; 
he would travel here and there and lay out the tracts and select 
the drilling sites, and see that every well was brought in properly 


before turning it over to another executive, the superintendent - 


of operation. It was Dad’s idea that Bunny should take a posi- 
tion under his father, to start with say six thousand a year, until 
everybody was satisfied that he knew the business; the two of 
them would have the time of their lives, driving all over southern 
California and smelling out oil, jist like at Paradise! Bunny said 
that sounded good, but he’d want a little time to think it over 
and get used to the idea that he wasn’t going to Siberia or to 
France. Dad said all right, of course, he mustn’t jump into things 
in a hurry; but Bunny could see that he was a little pained 
because his son and namesake did not do that very thing! 


x 


They went up to Paradise to see the developments; and one 
of the first developments they saw was Ruth, who had their lunch 
ready in the Rascum cabin. Bunny was shocked by her appear- 
ance; she looked ten years older than when he had seen her last, 
her face was pale, and her smile was forced. She had given up 
all pretense of feminine harm, her hair was drawn back tight 
and tied in a knot on top of her head, and her skirts came to her 
ankles, which was half a leg longer than the fashion. Ruth was 
just setting out to be an old maid, said Meelie, and all on account 
of grieving her heart out about Paul. 


“Oh, I know he’s dead!” Ruth declared. Just think, it's 
been five months since he went away, and don’t you know Paul 
would have written me a lot of letters in that time?“ 


It did seem strange; and Dad thought a bit and said, “Yes, 
we've waited long enough, and now we'll jist find out.“ 


“Oh, Mr. Ross, how do you mean?“ cried Ruth, clasping her 
hands together. 


‘Well, we ain’t lost that army altogether in Siberia, and I 
guess there is some way to connect up with it. 


Ruth had gone paler than ever. “Oh, I don’t know as I'd 
dare find out! If I should hear he was dead—if I was really to 
know it—” 


“Look here, child,” said Dad, “the troubles you imagine is 
always a lot worse than the real ones. I want to know about 
my boss-carpenter, and I’m jist a-goin’ to!” 


So Dad went to the telephone and called the hay and feed 
store of Mr. Jake Coffey in Roseville. Hello, Jake,“ he began; 
„Jes, we're all fine here, how’s your old man? Say, I under- 
stand you had the nominating—lI fergit the feller’s name, but 
the congressman from this district. Well, I never asked him a 
favor, but I guess I got a right to one, seeing all I put up to elect 
him. Well, now, you send him a telegram and tell him to toddle 
over to the War Department and put in an inquiry about the 
whereabouts and health of Paul Watkins. You got a pencil 
there?” 


Dad turned to Ruth, “What is it now? Company B, Forty- 
seventh California, Two Hundred Thirty-second Brigade. They’re 
in Siberia, and I want the War Department to cable an inquiry 
and have the reply cabled; you wire the congressman twenty-five 
dollars to cover the cost, and if there’s anything left over he can 
keep the change. I'll mail you my check today. You might ex- 
plain, if you want to, a member of the family is ill, and its a 
matter of life and death to get some word at once. And I'll be 
obliged, Jake, if you need any gasoline for your car, jist. drop 
round after we git this new refinery a-goin’. How'd you like 
that last dividend check from the company? Ha, ha, ha! Well, 
so long.“ 

(Continued Temorrow.) 
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/ By . BUCHARIN, 
(Continued from previous issue) 
1 in possessign of even the 

most elementary political knowl- 
edge is aware that the Soviet power 
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THE present controversy within the Communist Party of 

the Soviet Union is neither a sign—nor will it be the cause 
—of a retreat of the revolution. Quite the contrary. It is 
of its victorious onward march. 
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and the apparatus of our Soviet state To give a clear understanding as well of the present prob- ployers 3 developed the ‘use or > ih the factory, the mine, or the mill | 
WILLIAM PF. DUNNE j REPOS represent a special system actually lems of; the Russian Revolution as also of the controversy sports as a means ot controlling the or the shop, the young student, now a 
MORITZ J, LOEB a Manager composed of several stories. No Arx 


over the solution of these problems, we are publishing here- minds of the workers as a means of 
with a report made by Comrade Bucharin at the function- making better slaves out of them. 


other than Comrade Zinoviev has of- 
ten told us, with the greatest enthus- 


Entered as second-class mail September 21, 1923, at the post-office at Chi 
cago, II., under the act of March 3, 1879. 


; - of a proletarian dictatorship in our ' a e 
but lists a majority of names of foreign-born toilers. we find the structure supported by — Lioyd George admitted Hen- country is doubted because we have , 11 LONDON, England. . Ovok, 
ig , 3 * ni he risks of uenparty peasants who have hasten- derson into his cabinet, England no industrial proletariat in the vil- ; of the Miners’ 
14 Apparently. the native American steers clear of the risks o ed to our aid. We gradully introduce did not cease for a moment to be a lages and in the village soviets, be- retary oa 
ct the highly developed industries of which he boasts. the non-party peasants, who represent] bourgeois imperialist state. Why? cause we have no historical proletar- OUT! 20b. 000 ey Nay a 2 — | 
5 ö These facts should cause the American union movement to take ſa petty bourgeois stratum, into the For a very simple reason. Because jans in our organs in places where entrancing story it is. Ovok, accord- 
ce stock of itself. If it does not give protection to the foreign-born lower stories. We are secure in our|the bourgeoisie had sought out Hen- not even a magnifying glass can dis- ing te his eutoblography, wasn’t born 
14 worker in basic industry it cannot long maintain itself as an instru- Arm Nee ee and influ- 3 rasa re 2 5 cover a proletarian at all, then this Dutch Socislists Give in the purple; instead, he was born | 
= : SH ie, a ence the peasants in our own way., [of transforming the id 0 e | ‘ or 7 
f ride Anicrican Win Class. D r y r ng tr og * simply means that the main task in Pl Lies “on the strength,” his father at the 
4 8 N introduce them into our system of working class and making the work-cumbent upon the proletarian dicta e to time being a “solifer of the queen.” 
4 Tronwood, the Mesaba range, the steel industry, the lumber in- work, teach them to work in the new lers amenable to bourgeois ideology. torship, the task of inducing the poor His family long ago owned land in 
BE dustry, the metal mines of the west—all are unorganized and in all way, and induce them to take part in| Henderson W * ag task set him peasantry and the great mass of the (Spectal'te The Dally Werker) Somerset and the little village eniled 
: H of them the capitalists do as they please with the workers. the work of socialist construction. In by the bourgeoisie a The bourgeoisie | middle peasantry to take part in the MOSCOW, Sept. 6—(By Mall.) —Oocksler in that country was se la- 
14 Without a union, without a political party of their own, there a war the Peasantry is guided by | was enabled to the working class work of actualizing a socialist state The 12th International Day of Youth | peyew because it was “the nd et the 
g . 2 2 ‘ 1 “Fe 1. 3 . 8 ? the proletariat. And when we admit in tow for the timé being, and thus of society, has not been properly was celebrated ‘with. the ” When he was sixteen Cook | 
: is a direct connection between disasters like those in Ironwood and the peasantry into the lower stories the nomination of Henderson as min- grasped. This lack of comprehension | enthusiasm 5 fa, fo . Soviet | ge — N od religions tendenctes, and be- 
14 the weakness of the labor movement. of the soviet power, this is a neces-jister was the link by which the bour- is a striking example of that lack of Union. Mass me locally famous as “The Bor 
: . If the leaders of the trade union movement will not start organ- Sary prerequisite towards the guid-|geoisie drew the working class behind | faith in the possibility of the actual-|of young workers ptt aa tok Preacher „ He intended te qualify 
rt : A 3 N ance of the peasantry by the prole- it, without altering the class characterization of socialism i countr a | 
ization work from above it must and will be begun from below. n our 8 
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one other egress from the workings. 

Forty-three miners may pay with their lives because the Oliver 
company, like all its capitalist brethren, considers workers’ lives 
cheaper than the requisite safety provisions. 

Fourteen of the entombed miners are Finns—foreign-born work- 
ers of a nationality ‘which the agents of American capitalism in 


Yet no disaster in industry taking a huge toll of workers’ lives 


Coolidge Hears the Angels Calling 


Washington correspondents report that Calvin Coolidge is quite 


. stration a great meeting took place in 
discouraged over the refusal of the nations affiliated with the world a ce — 217 mee 2 ee eee . 
court to accept the reservations adopted by the United States sen- ) f | 1 N tives of the central organs of ar | 
ate as a condition of entrance. Summed up, the reservations meant FALL RIVER MILLS P AYING F RUSSIAN 7 | 0 ty and een ¥ 


that the United States would join the court provided said court did 
not interfere in any affair in which the United States was concerned 
without the consent of the aforesaid United States. This was too 
much for the nations affiliated with the league so they had to demu 

This was grease for Calvin’s elbow who has seen the handwriting 
on the wall and heard the G. O. P. banshees wailing in the congres- 
sional wilderness. G. O. P. senators were falling in the primaries 
like the armies of Pharoah before the breath of Jehovah. 


over the wireless. This is nonsense. 
We convert the peasant by actual 
practice, we induce him to follow our 
lead, to help us to secure the prole- 
tarian line. 
THE structure of our Soviet machin- 
ery is as follows: There are su- 
preme, middle, and subordinate or- 


ticipators we find, and in the villages 


tariat. 
E may take another example of 
the same kind, but from the ex- 
perience of another country, for the 
purpose of refuting the clever asser- 
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cause Henderson was in the govern- 
ment? It need not be said that such 
an assertion would be absolute idiocy. 


You know who made this assertion. It 


was the opportunists. They said: 
Now, Henderson is «a minister, and 
since he is a minister, this signifies a 
fresh epoch in the development of 


ner. 


of their bourgeois power by a hair’s 
breadth. They simply took their class 
antagonist in tow. 

UT in our 


greater part of 
our class en- 


DIVIDENDS, BUT STARVATIO 
AN EXAMPLE OF TEXTI 


the opposition lies in the fact that 
these comrades fail to understand that 
the proletarian dictatorship must ad- 
mit its class allies to the organs of 
the dictatorship if it is to convert 
these allies to its standpoint, to guide 
them, and to lead them into the so- 
cialist path in the interests of what 


of that lack of understanding for the 
methods towards this actualization, 
which was discussed in such decisive 
terms at the XIV. party congress. 

, (Continued Somer? 


By LELAND OLDS, Federated Press. 


ment is shown in the story of the cotton industry in Fall) River, Mass. 
Wall Street Journal article on this greatest textile center hlds lack of man- 


re 


That easy profits from cheap labor encourage backwardness in manage- 


A 


WORKERS NOW 
92% ORGANIZED 


Congress Reports Wage 


by reactionary ideology. 

At the school games which lately 
have begun to attract Crowds num- 
bering into the scores of thousands, 
there are generally military displays 
by the student soldiers. They play 


i that the non-party peasants T ide . ee V ee 3 eee 3 5 0 
asm, tha 0 - : : 
— r | Chia be induced to participate, To pond. aaa bi . 8 e, the lie extensive scale here than anywhere | sports, company teams and by keeping 
Te participate in what? In the Soviets. 88 3 5 nen eee else. Practically all American-born the young worker active in these he | 
The lronwood Disaster Do we suffer from the fact that the abOον of 5 ue workers, particularly the.young_work-|diverts his thoughts from his job or 
| Princtple of vitalizing the village so- : ers, are either active in some line of his wages or his economic conditions, | 
The death of three electricians, erushed in a shaft, and the |viets has led to the election of non- tions of pone kable opposition. emp, it is our ally, and when we admit sports or else are interested in. he fills him with class collaborationist 
burial alive of 43 miners in the Oliver mine at Ironwood, Michigan, Party Peasants to the soviets? I am There is E for instance. Eng- these peasants into the apparatus of| The capitalists, awaré.of.this, have Ideology (the boss is a good sport, a 
ely 3 0 5 g „ ot the opinion that we do not suffer land * = poorer on imperialist our state administration, and thus in- developed an extensive network of good fellow—he. buys us uniforms, 
brings to mind emphatically the great risks taken by workers in in the least from this. Where is the | war. generally known, Lloyd duce them to follow us, then it is | sport „have developed a fete.) and besides that he makes the | 
. this industry as well as the fact that altho the industry is well jaboratorium in which we convert the — a 9 ; rgeois prime minister, surely a remarkable state of mind flexible and ramifying tech niq ue thru young workers a better source 
5 organized from the capitalist standpoint, the workers are without peasantry, overcome their individual admitted ae his cabinet as Which can maintain that, because we which to control the sport activities | profit thru increasing his physical 
at any organization at all. psychology, induce them to follow us, | representative of the working class do this, we have no workers“ state, ot the young „Starting in| ficiency. To such an extent has 
ci. It is evident that Oliver company, altho conducting-huge opera- ducate them to co-operate with us in and the trade m., The seme Kind rut some schiamatic petty bourgeols | with the schools, whatp eports (base: | tory industrial sports teen des 
5 a pany, 8 ge PeTa~| ine soviets, and lead them on the pro-|of thing has occurred in other coun-|two-class state, etc. and that there-| ball, football, etc.) are actually be | velo that many articles are being | 
4 ‘ie tions in and around the mine where the disaster occurred, has neg- letarian and socialist road? This is tries. Now tell — this: is there 4 fore we have to conclude it to be our ginning to displace the regular stud- | written about it and the efficiency *. 
12 lected the primary requirements of safe mining practice, i. e., to con- best done in the soviets. And now we single Marxist w maintain that duty to protect the purely proletar- jes on the curriculum in point of in- are hailing it as one of the 
See nect all workings so that in the event of the closing of one shaft by are told that the peasant is to be forc-|at that time the sh state was a lan ranks against the soviet state. terest to the students, and all the way | best means towards good | 
an accident like that which has happened, the 1 miners have at least ed into a dark room—he may learn|bourgeois proletarian state just be-] The rot of the theoretical error Of | up to professional sports, the Ameri- relations in industry, solving | 


place in all towns. In Moscow, 200, 000 
people took In the pen 
tion which marche d past 

leum of Lenin in the Prot Square. 
Before the beginning of the demon- 


Duteh Delegates Astounded. 
The chairman of the Dutch youth 
delegation, the social-democrat Spiel- 
mann, declared that the delegation had 
been astounded at all that it had seen 
and its members promised to do every- 
thing in their power to expose the 
bourgeois lies concerning the Soviet 


baseball s football 9 bowl 
Minnesota and Michigan have taken special delight in persecuting. gans. At the top there is a very] capitalism; the workers share the was to Lenin the supreme principle | patriotic airs and the flag is promt ing. cennis, volleyball activity eme 
Like most of the foreign-born workers they are found in the hazardous | powerful cadre, working under the power, and we have no longer a bour- of the proletarian dictatorship, f. e. of | nently displayed around the field. itsemoyes. 
i heavy industries. The miners entombed with them are Slavs and leadership of our proletarian party, |geois imperialist state, but something the alliance between the ‘working | , , — a 
. 3 8 . i r : . and composed in the main of party|quite different. The proletarian dic-|class and the peasantry. . 
men of other alien nationalities at which the 100 per cent Americans members. The further we proceed |tatorship is being judged by the op-|rpyHis is the real definition of the Y T D AY IN 7 . Cook Tells 
sneer. downwards, the more non-party par- position essentially: in the same man- standpoint. And if the existence Ww 2 Fit: : 
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BOSTON, Mass. — The Boston Young . 
Workers’ League School opened on 
Wednesday, September 5, 1926, with | 


25 students in attendance. The classes 


agerial initiative, quite as much as southern competition, résponsible for the 


depression which has made part-time and unemployment chatacteristic of the 
last four or five years. 


Union. The meeting greeted the 
freshly arrived delegation of British 
miners and German working ‘women 


are held twice a week at the New In- 


Raise and Progress ternationel Hall, 42 Wenonah, street, 


: The league of nations turned down the U. S. reservations, and 
Coolidge is by no means as worried over the situation as people might 


1 
* 


think. Calvin has ne interests separate and apart from the capitalist 
system, but he wantA& jo get elected again if he can and individualism 
is still something to be concerned with, even tho certain bankers 
would like to see this country safely tucked up in the league of na- 
tions’ blanket. 

The capitalist interests opposed to this country joining the league 
of nations seem to have a majority of the votes. If Wall Street 
could dig up enough votes to give Coolidge another term in office, 
the latter might have ignored the voices from the great open spaces. 
But a politician must consider his own political hide as well as the 
system on which he fattens. 

Therefore Coolidge welcomes an opportunity to get out thru the 
back door of the world court mansion. g 


Lord Robert Cecil, the darling of American pacifists and um- 
pire of the league of nations, felt quite unnecessary last week when 
a Chinese delegate mentioned the murder of 5,000 Chinese by the 
British naval forces. The noble lord was after delivering a soulful 
speech in favor of world disarmament when the canny Oriental un- 
loosed his stuff. Verily, indeed, a British imperialist, unlike the birds 
of the air or the beasts of the earth, has not a place to open his 
head in peace. 


Disaster seems to dog the steps of Russian white guards. The 
ill-fated airship that was to make the non-stop flight to Paris from 
New York was built under the direction of czarist emigres. The 
plane went down instead of going up. 


——ͤꝶ 


Bad Management. 

“Fall River mills,” says the journal, 
“have been developed, financed and 
managed by local interests to a much 
greater extent than other manufactur- 
ing centers. With little new blood 
from the outside, a policy of nepotism 
over a period of years has in numer- 
ous cases dulled the initiative of man- 
agments. When they could afford to 
do so the mills did not change their 
| machinery and manufacturing meth- 
ods to meet the new demands.” 

Work Whole Year for $430, 

Wages in Fall River cotton mills in 
1914, the journal shows, averaged only 
$430 for the entire year’s work. In 
ouly one year since has the average 
reached $1,000. That was in 1920, 
when mill workers earned an average 
of $1,065. In 1924, the last year cov- 
ered by the Wall Street Journal, the 
annual wage fell to $923. 

Dividends Continue. 

In spite of these extremely low 
wages, less than thé barest family sub- 
sistence, and in spite of operations in 
the last few years running as low as 
50 per cent of capacity, Fall River divi- 
dends continue. In 1920 they rose to 
$11,095,800, more than nine times the 
pre-war figures, and in 1924, with op- 
erations throttled down to half of ca- 
pacity, Fall River cotton mill divi- 
dends were 85 per cent above 1924. 

Figures showing for each year since 


dends are: 


1 
* 


4 * 
cent over pre-war, wages were up only 
137 per cent. This means that the 
percentage of wages to the total value 
of the product fell from 26.4 per cent 
to a low point of 17.1 per cent in 1918. 

In 1924, when the dividends paid by 
these mills were 8§ per cent over 1914, 
wages totaled only 46 per cent above 
that year. 

Describing the position of Fall River 
in the industry, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal says: “Today Fall River has more 
spindles than any other city in the 
United States, some 4,000,000. Like 
New Bedford, it is essentially a city 
of cotton manufacturing, to which is 
devoted 70 per cent or more of its 
manufacturing activity. There are 
around 35 major cotton mills., There 
is also in Fall River the largest Amer- 
ican Printing Co., With 350,000 spin- 
dles, 8,000 looms and 42 printing ma- 
chines, all capable of producing 3, 
000,000 yards of cloth a week and 
printing 6,000,000 yards.” 


Rumor Arm e May 
Reenter Geneva League 


— 

GENEVA, Sept. 27. — The decision 
of the foreign affairs committee of the 
Argentine parliament to consider pos- 
sible re-entry into the league of na- 
tions was received Hore today in poll 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 
MOSCOW—(By Mail) — The Sixth 
Congress of Food Workers of U. S. 8. 
R. was held in Moscow June 5-13th, 
1926. The congress was attended by 
543 delegates representing 397,613 


members. 


92 Per Cent Organized. 

Comrade Kroll, chairman of. the 
union, reported an increase of 127,608 
members between July 1924 and Janu- 
ary 1926. The union embraces 27,000 
‘establishments, including 15,000 shops 
employing less than five persons each. 
This acts as a great hindrance upon 
the activities of the union. 

Nevertheless fully 92 per cent of 
all the workers employed in the food 
and drink industry are organized in 
the union, The number of non-union- 
ists is thus relatively small. 

Financially Secure. 

The financial position of the union 
is perfectly secure. In 1924 the total 
receipts of the various union organ- 
izations, exclusive of the central com- 
mittee, were 2,356,078 roubles; in 192% 
the receipts rose to 8,285,738 roubles. 
The total expenditures for 1925 (in- 
cluding the contributions to the vari- 
ous funds) were 3,211,972 roubles. At 
the beginning of this year the union 
funds exclusive of those of the cen: 
tral committee amounted to 1,406,660 
roubles. Together with the centra: 
committee funds, the union possesses 


On January 1, 1926, there were 
14,255 collective agreements covering 


with great enthusiasm, 


200,000 Demonstrate, 

200,000 people took part in the 
demonstrations in Leningrad includ- 
ing representatives of the Dutch, Ger- 
man and Italian youth. A torchlight 
procession with many thousand partic- 
ipants took Place in Kiev. After the 
demonstrations celebrations took place 
in all the workers’ clubs, meetings, 
concerts, etc. 

During the demonstrations the 
Young Communist League took collec- 
tions to assist the British miners. 
These collections were everywhere 
very successful. 


Negro Delegates to 
Y.M.C.A. Meet Did 
Not Feel at Home 


HARTFORD, Conn. — Kenneth. C. 
‘Aldridge of this town. ‘was the only 
Negro delegate from New England 
states to the world congress of the 
Y. M. C. A. held recently in Helsing- 
fors, Finland. Altho he says that the 
Negroes were given the same consid- 
eration as other delegates, even the 
white American lad put e his tra- 
ditional prejudices, for the time being 
anyway,“ he records that they weren’t 
allowed for a single moment to forget | 
that they were Negroes. 


follows: 


Fall River Value of Total EC “Total 314,159 members of the unjon operat- | turns from travel in Europe or some 
Cotton Mills Products Wages Dividends ing in the country. The real wages northern part of the United States 

| 1914 $ 49,516,027 $13,081,876 1,225,793 in 125 increased between 13 and 21 that he expresses his enjoyment by 

1915 45,392,734 13,707,868 1,145,159 per cent the various branches of the such an expression as ‘I didn’t even 

\ 1916 65,374,214 15,725,973 2,373,494 industry benefitting in varying de, know I was colored until I looked in 

1917 92,143,372 18,581,436 4,331,361 grees. the glass,’—meaning, I suppose, that 

1918 118,376,983 20,252,789 6,146,286 The union has 170 clubs with the thought of his being a Negro dis- 

— 1 135,783,717 25,997,711 4,935,145 membership in excess of 650,000; | appeared entirely from his mind, due 

1920 149,223,703 31,002,421 11,095,800 1,860 libraries with 729,531 volumes, | to there being no obvious sign of preju- 

1 1921 67,860,675 24,242,105 8,094,375 etc. dices or the like in the section visited. 

„ 1922 91,752,556 28,214,713 3,605,300 On the whole since the Fifth Con- I am sure none of the Negro delegates 

* My, 1923 100,875,526 28,618,736 3491,544 gress the union has rapidly grown to the world’s Y. M. C. A. conference 
My 1924., 60,932,713 18,980,407 2,271,450 and consolidated its forces. at Helsingfors will make any such 
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The figures show that labor had no¢ 


share in the great prosperity of the 


value of their output was up 140 per 
cent and their wages 55 per cent. In 
1919 the figures were 175 per cent 
and 98 per cent, and in 1920, when 


Brazil Church Wrecked by Storm. 


deaths and injuring, $52. The heaviest 
casualties were a church where a 
heavy ceiling fe during the storm. 


Industrial Delegates. 
The congress was attended by dele- 


particularly as affecting its relations 
with the league of nations’ interna- 
tional labor office, was subjected to 


statement. We were ever aware of 
the fact that we were en * 


Vegetariun —— 
2324-26 Brooklyn Avenue, 


* 


“It often happens when a Negro re- 


Roxbury, and at Causeway en. 
Boston. 

The first lesson was a success. The 
comrades participated eagerly in the 
discussion, and showed that they un- 
derstood the necessity for educatign. 
All T. W. L. comrades and sympa- 
thizers will be drawn to the school by 
the next lesson. The agitprop of the 
Y. W. L., District 1. intends to de- 
velop the school into an independent 
institution, which will be able to draw 
in and educate league members and 
outsiders in the theyry of the move- 
ment. All comrades who wish to at- 
tend can register at 36 Causeway 
street any night. 


We will send sample copies of 
The DAILY WORKER to your 
friends—send us name and ad- 
dress, 
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You-- 
DEAR READER OF THE 
DAILY WORKER— 


have this splendid daily of the W. 
ing class of this. country 


But What About Yo: 
Let him also read the 01 


tical circles. The South American nearly 1,700,000 roubles. Aldridge issued a statement of his | militant youngsters—an. lin 
1914 the value of Fall River cotton | republic withdrew trom the league Wages Increased. impressions, which reads, in part, as | grin like this— 
mill products, the wages paid, and divi- in 1920. 


war years. In 1917, when the total : gates from foreign unions including SUBSCRIBE FOR HIM! 
value of their output had increased 86 ITAMBE, Brazil, Sept. 27.—A heavy Comrade Shifferstein, secretary of the 9 Only 50 cents a year. 

per cent over 1914, wages had in- storm accompanied by a gale swept Food Workers’ International. ~ GINSBERC’S. 

creased only 42 per cent. In 1918 the this city yesterday, causing four The action of the International, 


Send your sub to the 


- YOUNG COMRADE . 


Many houses were damaged or blown some sharp criticism by the members ; - 1113 W. Washington Bivd., 
Ä of the product was 202 per t | down. = of the congress, | eet Lo ANGELES, Al. Tt "Chicage, III. * 
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